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THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Ir was with keen interest that some four hundred officers and 
members of the Religious Education Association, and many 
Punaoecewa hundred more of its friends, gathered at Philadel- 
' Convention _—phia the first week in March for the second Annual 
or THE R.E.A. Convention. With vivid memories of the Chicago 
meeting of a year ago, and with high anticipations of an elabo- 
rate program already publicly announced, it is not strange that 
there was widespread enthusiasm and eager waiting for the 
second Annual Convention. The Philadelphia Committee of 
Arrangements, one hundred strong, composed of prominent citi- 
zens engaged in every branch of religious work, had made full 
preparation for this extensive series of meetings. 

From the first session of the Council on Wednesday morning. 
until the last general session on Friday evening, the Convention 
was one vast whirl of meetings and addresses. On Thursday and 
Friday afternoons there were simultaneous sessions of twelve 
departments meeting in different churches and halls in the cen- 
tral part of the city. On Thursday afternoon the members of 
the Association were tendered a reception by the courtesy of the 
city of Philadelphia in Old Independence Hall, the host being 
. Hon. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. The First Baptist 
Church, of which Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper is pastor, was in every 
way ideal as headquarters for the Convention. The church was 
constantly crowded at the sessions held there. The Academy 
of Music on Wednesday night, and the Grace Baptist Temple on 
Friday night, were also filled with an eager and earnest audience 
ready to receive the best that the speakers could give. 
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No such program, in fact, had ever been offered to any audi- 
ence anywhere. Not even the program of a year ago was its 
A Most equal, for the whole number of addresses given at 
RemarkAslE _— Philadelphia exceeded one hundred, twice as many 
a as at Chicago in the first Convention. The Presi- 
dent’s Annual Address, by Dean Frank K. Sanders, of Yale 
University, was a most inspiring report of progress and exposition 
of the aims, methods, and spirit of the Association. The main 
theme of the whole meeting was ‘The Bible in Practical Life,” 
and all the addresses bore directly upon this subject. How to 
make the Bible intelligible and effective in the life of today 
received an attention and an exposition unequaled. Dr. Thomas 
C. Hall spoke upon “The Unique Character and Value of the 
Bible as an Interpreter of Life,” Bishop Alexander Mackay- 
Smith spoke upon “Its Adequacy in Dealing with the Crises and 
Emergencies of Life,” and Dr. Edward Judson upon “ Its Impor- 
tance as a Factor in Promoting Spiritual Efficiency and Growth.” 
This was the program of the first evening. On the second even- 
ing Professor John C. McFadyen spoke upon “The Qualities ° 
Which Make the Bible Educationally Valuable,” Miss Josephine 
L. Baldwin upon ‘‘The Contact of Biblical Material with the 
Experience of the Child,” Professor George E. Dawson upon 
“The Contact of Biblical Material with Adolescent Life,” and 
President W. H. P. Faunce upon “The Co-ordination of the 
Bible with Other Subjects of Study.” On the last evening of 
the Convention Professor Francis G. Peabody spoke upon ‘The 
Bible’s Recognition of the Social Needs and Relationships of. 
Man,” and Dr. Russell H. Conwell on ‘The Bible’s Solution of 
the Practical Problems of Modern Life.’’ These are only a few 
of the great themes with which the Convention dealt. The chief 
interest, perhaps, centered upon “The Annual Survey of Progress 
in Religious and Moral Education” presented by President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall on Friday morning. 


The men and women who gave the addresses of the program 
represented the best that America affords in every branch of reli- 
gious thought, and in every agency of religious education. There 
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were speakers from thirty-five of the leading universities, col- 
leges, and theological seminaries of America (Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Amherst, Toronto, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Vander- 
bilt, and many other Universities; Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke, and Baltimore Woman’s Colleges; Union, Crozer, New- 
ton, Garrett, Hartford, Auburn, and other theological seminaries). 
There were representative ministers from two dozen of the 
leading city churches of the country. There were speakers rep- 
resenting the Christian Endeavor movement, the International 
Sunday School Association, the American Sunday School Union, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the leading cities, 
settlement workers, librarians from several cities, and eminent 
public and private school officials. Of the different religious 
denominations of the country there were speakers from the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Free Baptist, 
Episcopal, Cumberland Presbyterian, Reformed, Dutch Reformed, 
Lutheran, Quaker, Unitarian, and Jewish churches. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
SPEAKERS 


It may thus be seen that the Convention brought together a 


body of men such as had never been gathered before, who stood 
UNITY OF upon a common ground of purpose and effort to 
TuoveHt AnD ~=6work together for the promotion of religious and 
Aorion moral education. There was a complete submer- 
ging of all those superficial differences of opinion and practice 
which commonly divide denominations and separate the varied 
institutions which were represented in the Convention. With 
great unanimity and conviction the Convention devoted itself 
to a search for the fundamental truths of religious experi- 
‘ence and of moral duty. Out of such fellowship there must 
come a great awakening of the true religious spirit and endeavor 
toward better things. All who were present in the Convention 
felt, and will continue to feel, the tremendous uplift of the meet- 
ing, and must live to realize its thoughts and plans. 


The distinctive feature of the Philadelphia Convention, as 
compared with that of a year ago, was the departmental ses- 
sions. As is well known, the work of the Association is organ- 
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ized under seventeen Departments. All of these but two had 
separate meetings at Philadelphia, to present a special program 
Success or Tue 24 to transact business. The public was invited to 
Departwenta, attend any of these meetings, and in some instances 
MEETINGS the attendance was large.. But the primary purpose 
of the departmental meetings was that the officers and workers 
in each branch of religious education might confer on the work 
of the Department, discuss the conditions of the field, make plans 
for the work of the ensuing year, and start the activities. This 
inauguration of the work cf the Departments was satisfactorily 
accomplished in every instance, while in several Departments 
there was manifest the previous clear vision and energy of efficient 
officers. 

By means of these departmental meetings also the compre- 
hensive scope of the Association was made plain. The current 
notion that the Sunday school is practically the only agency for 
religious and moral education has led many to think of this 
movement as a new Sunday-school organization. The Conven- 
tion demonstrated the fact that at least sixteen agencies in 
addition to the Sunday school are actually engaged in producing 
the religious and moral education of our day. What this means 
for humanity we are just beginning to see. Let these seventeen 
agencies do their work intelligently, earnestly, and energetically; 
then progress will be rapidly made. Above all, religion truly 
conceived was shown to be, not obsolete, but one of the great 
permanent, living forces that make for individual and social 
well-being. 


The practical value of the Bible for present conditions was 
the keynote of every address. The notion sometimes expressed ~ 
Twe Mooern that modern scholars find the Bible to be of little 
APPRECIATION practical use for modern times was absent entirely 
oF THE BIBLE from the Convention. The Bible was repeatedly 


exalted as the unique and supreme book of religious faith and 
moral practice. More loving language regarding it was never 
used; a higher appreciation of it was never found; the constant 
opinion expressed was that the Bible was inadequately known, 
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and too little influential in modern life. The study of the Bible 
for the purpose of understanding it, and of applying it, was con- 
stantly insisted upon. Many speakers held that the Bible should 
be used in all schools, public and private, on all days of the week; 
others thought it impracticable to give religious instruction in 
the public schools, but were of the opinion that the Bible was 
not competently or adequately taught on Sunday. 

This emphasis upon the Bible, this earnest belief that the 
Scriptures have a most important message to the present day, 
and that we are not listening to it and being guided by it as we 
should, gave satisfaction to many persons who before the Con- 
- vention had been in doubt as to the real spirit of the Religious 
Education Association. Former friends were strengthened in 
their devotion to the movement, new friends became permanently 
attached to it. 


‘A great many of the addresses were directly concerned with 
the question as to how to use the Bible at the present time to 
secure to it the largest influence. This was the case 
not only in the general sessions, but in the depart- 
mental sessions as well. The portions of the Bible 
which are best adapted to the child at the different stages of its 
growth, the art of telling Bible stories, the memorizing of Scrip- 
ture passages, and many other special problems were discussed. 
In the sessions of the Sunday School Department much attention 
was given to the question of graded biblical instruction, showing 
how the Bible furnished material suitable to the different grades 
of a well-constructed curriculum. Always the historical inter- 
pretation of the Bible was implied. It is gratifying to see that 
for practical religious purposes the historical interpretation of the 
Bible is now assumed as a basis of its use. 


How 10 Use 
THE BIBLE 


The addresses given at the Convention in Philadelphia are 
to be published soon in the second annual Volume of Pro- 
Twe Votume ceedings of the Religious Education Association. 
or Convention Thousands of people who have secured the first vol- 
aes ume containing the addresses of the Chicago Con- 
vention, and have found them a unique discussion of the whole 
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subject of religious education, will await with eagerness the pub- 
lication of this new volume. There was never such a series of 
addresses as was given at Philadelphia, and their publication in 
book form will make a work without an equal for all who are 
interested to know the best that can be said and done at the 
present time in the direction of religious and moral education. 


The Religious Education Association enters upon its second 
year thoroughly established. During the past twelve months 
Permanence ano the organization has passed from the experimental 
Opportunity OF stage to permanence. The elaborate machinery 
THE ASSOCIATION Has been set in motion and tested; few changes 
have been found necessary; the great work has been taken up in 
all its branches and is running smoothly. Hundreds of the best- 
trained and most effective men and women in the religious and 
educational world have devoted themselves to this movement. 
This assures the success of the Association. Cordial co-operative 
relations have been established with the other great organizations 
in this field, such as the International Sunday School Associa- 
tions, the Young Men’s Christian Associations, and the Young 
People’s Societies. The way in which this Association can help 
other organizations has become clear. 

A great forward movement in religious and moral education 
has found embodiment and expression in the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. Education once more appears as the develop- 
ment of the whole man.. Character and social service are once 
more seen to be the end of education, not intellectual astuteness 
or general information. The spiritual has again been given 
dominance over the intellectual. The fundamental place of 
religion in the true growth of the individual and of society is 
recognized, as well as the inseparable quality of all the essential 
elements of education. The great opportunity of this Associa- 
tion is to proclaim and to expound these ideas, to show how 
they can and should transform much of the current training, and 
to promote in every way an ideal education in which religion 
and morality shall have their rightful place. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


By PROFESSOR JAMEs S. D.D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


THE glad message which every returning Eastertide but 
emphasizes is that Christ Jesus has ‘abolished death and brought 
life and incorruption to light.” The resurrection is one of the 
fundamental, essential facts of the gospel history, and has, there- 
fore, a perennial and unchanging interest. 

Because it is so vital to our faith and hope, the questioning 
Zeitgeist of every age has busied itself with inquiry as to its 
reality and character. Our own time forms no exception; it 
has asked its questions, prompted thereto by conceptions born of 
the scientific and historical spirit. One of the results of this 
questioning has been to demand that we distinguish between 


“the Easter message” and “the Easter faith,” and that we accept 


the latter, but reject the former as impossible in view of modern 
enlightenment. “The Easter faith” is the conviction that Jesus 
still lives with God. ‘The Easter message’’ is the story of the 
empty grave and of the various appearances of the risen Lord 
to the disciples. In other words, an actual resurrection, as the 
church has commonly understood it, did not take place, and yet 
Jesus lives. 


This interpretation is at a long remove from the crude denials: 


of a generation or two past. It seeks to keep the religious value 
of the doctrine, while denying the historical fact upon which 
religious values are supposed to rest. Anxious, however, as it is 
to preserve what it calls the kernel of the doctrine, it misses 
completely the emphasis which all Scripture puts upon the very 
side of the truth which makes the resurrection so significant. 
From one end of it to the other, the Bible views man as a com- 
plex personality. He is made up of soul and body—he is an 
embodied spirit. ‘The immortality of the soul” is not a scrip- 
tural expression. Man is immortal. Redemption includes the 
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whole man. To strike out, therefore, that side of the truth 
which shows that the body as well as the spirit is to enter into 
the true conception of complete immortality is to miss the real 
climax of all the teaching of Scripture regarding the future of man. 

Jesus “brought to light” this wondrous completeness by com- 
ing himself from the grave. He has shown us how the whole 
man is to be redeemed. This virtually has been the problem of 
all other faiths in regard to the life beyond. Jesus has solved it 
in that he made it clear to us that we are not to be disembodied 
spirits in his consummated kingdom. The fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, therefore, is of the utmost importance. 

It is the purpose of this article to call attention to the trust- 
worthiness of our accounts regarding the fact, and then to point 
out its significance. No better order for the study of the resur- 
rection can be given than that found in the fifteenth chapter of 
1 Corinthians. This order is as follows: (1) the fact of the 
resurrection and the witnesses thereto; (2) the import and 
importance of it; (3) the bearing of it upon the manner of our 
resurrection. 

Let us first attend to the fact. As Paul was the last witness 
to Jesus’ resurrection in order of time, so his first epistle to the 
Corinthians is an earlier testimony than our gospels in their pres- 
ent form. The Greeks, believing that matter was evil, had no 
use for a doctine of the resurrection of the body. When, in his 
speech to the Athenians, Paul reached this teaching, trouble 
began at once (Acts 17:32). The whole point of his argumen- 
. tation with these people, whenever this subject came up, was 
therefore to show them that Jesus had risen from the dead. 
There is really no point to the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians 
if this fact was not actual. ‘First of all 1 delivered unto 
you that which also I received, that Christ died for our sins; 
and that he was buried; and that he hath been raised on the 
third day according to the Scriptures” (1 Cor. 15:3). A little 
farther on he declares: “If Christ hath not been raised, then is 
our preaching vain” (15:14). ‘‘Now hath Christ been raised 
from the dead, the first-fruits of them that are asleep” (15:20). 
These words form Paul’s own interpretation of the meaning of 
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the vision to him on the Damascus road. He certainly does not 
leave out of his gospel “the Easter message” of an empty 
grave. 

For convenience, the appearances which he mentions, and 
which the gospels give us, may be arranged in the following 


manner: 2 
APPEARANCES AT JERUSALEM. 


MATTHEW MARK Luke 


16:9 
28:9-10' 


24:34 (1 Cor. 
15:5) 


24:15, 31 
24: 36-44 20: 19-23 
20 : 26-29 


APPEARANCES IN GALILEE, 


2131-24 
28 : 16-20 
Also at same time 
(to 500 1Cor.15:7) 

(1 Cor. 15:7) | This appearance may have been in Jerusalem. 


FINAL APPEARANCE NEAR JERUSALEM. 


24:50 
(See Acts 1: 4-12) 


A careful study of this table will make several things evident: 
(1) That these accounts are from different sources. Luke seems 
to have had a special source in his account of Passion Week. 
(2) That the narratives have in no way been harmonized. They 
are personal reminiscences, whose variations are natural to this 
kind of testimony. Hence discrepancies are no substantial argu- 
ment against truthfulness. The more we know of the character 
of the gospels and the manner of their origin, the less reason 
have we to be disturbed over minor disagreements. Indeed, 
harmonization of all details into a perfectly jointed account is no 
longer an aim in the study of the gospels. They are not histo- 


STEVENS AND BurRTON’s Harmony of the Gospels makes Nos. 1 and 2 parallel; 
Rosinson’s changes the order of Nos. 1 and 2, putting No. 2 first. 
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ries, in our sense of the term, but memorabilia. (3) That these 
memorabilia bear witness to two facts: the empty grave, and the 
risen Lord. As these are just the two facts which constitute the 
Easter message, now said to be impossible, it is well to note the 
character of the witness to these facts. 

That the stone had been rolled away and the grave left empty 
was the testimony, not simply of the disciples, but of the Roman 
soldiers who were set on guard. Indeed, the chief priests con- 
nived with the soldiers to palm off a story upon the governor 
that the body had been stolen. The account of the crucifixion, 
death, and burial is unquestionable. The old crass theory that 
Jesus swooned and, more dead than alive, got out of the tomb, 
is no longer worthy of consideration. Even Strauss laughed such 
a theory to scorn. Is it possible, then, to suppose that the men 
who assisted in a plot to steal the body could play such a réle in 
history as did the apostles— proclaiming everywhere a resurrec- 
tion—suffering all manner of contempt for their message, and at 
the same time urging men to the most exalted standard of living? 

No, that is not possible. No theory, at the present time, 
which denies the fact of the resurrection is willing to go that far. 
Some form of a theory of visions is made to explain the situa- 
tion. The favorite starting-point for this view is the statement 
made by Paul in Gal. 1:16, “it was the good pleasure of God to 
reveal his Son in me.” There is perhaps no more interesting 
phase in the study of this theme than the psychological. The 
gospel records afford us an excellent field for work in this line. 
The attitude of the disciples up to almost the moment of the 
event itself is given us. Mark, too, how the sphere of visions 
widens— individuals, groups of eleven or more, five hundred, and 
then suddenly stop. Why is this? How does vision take so 
many forms, saying to Mary, “I am not yet ascended to my 
Father ;”’ to Thomas, ‘reach hither thy finger; ”’ to the disciples 
by the lake, ‘‘come and break your fast;”” and to those on the 
way to Emmaus, “O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all 
that the prophets have spoken!” Can all these various situa- 
tions be psychologically explained ? 

If so, what had in the meanwhile become of the body of Jesus? 
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Was it all this time in the hands of the Jews? Then why did 
they not produce it and confute these feverishly excited men with 
an absolute proof that there had been no resurrection? It could 
not have been in the hands of friends, unless they were gross 
impostors—a view which no theory today is willing to maintain. 
If neither friends nor foes had the body, where was it ? 

In every direction this vision theory runs up against stubborn, 
inexplicable obstacles. Considering all the evidence, the empty 
grave is most satisfactorily explained by the actual resurrection 
of Jesus. His veritable appearance accounts fully for the mar- 
velous change of mind and purpose in those who, slow to under- 
stand his prophecies, were disheartened beyond expression by 
the black night of the crucifixion, and utterly at a loss in those 
days when he was in the tomb. Keim thinks he can satisfy 
himself by declaring that the change was brought about by God- 
inspired visions, but to him who has no philosophic prejudice 
against the supernatural, the event itself will offer the simpler 
explanation. It is surely better to believe that the faith of the 
disciples and the church rests upon the fact of the resurrection 


than that it rests upon God-inspired visions given to create belief 
in a fact which after all was not a fact. 


The Easter message belongs with the Easter faith. Peter 
preached that message; Paul preached it; and the church ever 
since has made it the sure basis of its Easter faith. 

Having thus looked at the surety of the fact, let us turn to ask 
its value for us. What is the significance of our Easter faith? 
The word “resurrection” applies literally to the appearance of 
Jesus from the grave. Does it have the same import for us? 
What do we mean when we say, “‘I believe in the resurrection of 
the body”? Assuredly not that this same body which is to be 
given to the grave shall at some time be called out again, as was 
the body of Jesus. Both Scripture and science are at one in the 
teaching that this body of flesh and blood disappears forever 
when the earth closes over it. The resurrection of Jesus, there- 
fore, must be carefully studied to get from it the true meaning 
of our Easter faith. Paul argues that had Christ not risen, our 
faith and hope would alike be vain; but he also says explicitly 
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that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven— 
“thou sowest not the body that shall be.” Jesus gave full proof 
to the disciples that the body which was placed in Joseph of 
Arimathea’s tomb was the body which stood before them in the 
upper room and on the seashore; and yet we are not to come 
from the grave with our old physical bodies. 

How are these facts to be related and understood? By a 
careful distinction in the twofold purpose of the resurrection of 
Jesus, and a study of the twofold series of facts which appear in 
his post-resurrection life. Had Jesus slept on in the tomb the 
sleep of death the religious value of all his work had been, so to 
‘speak, left “in the air.” The glory of his beautiful life we should 
still have—marred, indeed, by his failure to fulfil his own pro- 
phecies, but yet beautiful in many an example of love and 
inspiration. We might have risen to the conception of his con- 
tinued spiritual existence with the Father, but the resurrection is 
so interwoven with all our conceptions of his exaltation and 
spiritual power that it is difficult to think of Christianity without 
it. Certainly, the teaching of the immortality of man would 
have been without seal and pledge. 

It was needful to give to physical eyes, to make a fact of his- 
tory, his triumph over the grave. And so he came with the 
marks of the nails and of the spear-thrust, and to human ears and 
eyes he gave indisputable evidence that he had burst the bars of 
death. He was no ghost flitting about the hills of Judea, or 
along the Galilean lake. ‘A spirit hath not flesh and bones as 
ye behold me having.” He was the incarnate Lord, superior to 
death, bringing ‘life and incorruption to light.” 

Along with these facts is another series which show powers of 
another order. There is a mysterious side to that post-resurrection 
life. The limits of time and space do not seem to press upon 
him who appears and disappears; who ignores closed doors, and 
finally ascends into the clear sky to be hidden by a cloud from 
sight. Have we not in all this hints of the “spiritual body” of 
which Paul speaks? Is not the glory which shall be revealed in 
us, as far as our spiritual investiture is concerned, dimly fore- 
shadowed here? It will forever remain a mystery what were the 
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relations of the material and spiritual in Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion. By some the change from one to the other is conceived to 
have been gradual; by others, instantaneous; and possibly either 
way, at any time, according to the purpose in view. 

It is only needful that we should know what the material 
appearance was for, and not make that the basis for our reason- 
ing to our future state. The joyful faith of Easter morning is 
rather in that, being like him when with our spiritual bodies— 
that is, with bodies fitted to the spirit—-we too shall be above 
the limits which here press us in, and shall know something of 
that glorified state when spirit and spiritual investiture shall 
alike be ready for exalted and never-wearying service. } 


“THE TRANSFIGURATION.” 
— Raphael, 
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A SKETCH OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


By EDMUND BUCKLEY, 
The University of Chicago. 


RELIGION was not scientifically studied until the nineteenth 
century. The Greek.fathers of the Christian church did, indeed, 
recognize ethnic inspiration; but the later Roman fathers dispar- 
aged the whole life of heathendom, and medieval thought was 
based upon an isolation of sacred from secular, including, of 
course, science. The Renaissance restored classic culture to 
esteem; and the discovery of the globe, with its varied peoples 
and cultures, and of the starry heavens, further extended man’s 
vision. Disputes between Protestants and Catholics pre-occu- 
pied thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
abstract rationalism— Dupuis and Hume—hindered progress in 
historical research in the eighteenth century. 

In 1823 Fr. Creuzer was the first to compare Greek myths 
with Oriental ones. Meanwhile, Vico and Herder had founded 
the philosophy of history, and thereby prepared the way for 
Hegel (1770-1831), who was the first to unite in the study of 
religion the historical, scientific, and psychological methods, 


though unable from lack of data to attain valid results. In 1824 


Constant wrote in the same spirit, and in 1825 K. O. Miller 
excluded fanciful interpretations of myths by tracing their gene- 
sis. Here we reach the brilliant scholars whose contributions now 
complement each other to constitute the body of comparative 
religion, better termed the science of religion, or hierology, as 
C. P. Tiele called it. First F. Max Miiller (1823-1901) applied 
philology to the interpretation of myths, and so founded compara- 
tive mythology. Thus, he identified Dyaus Pitar (Sanskrit) with 
Zeus Pater (Greek), Jupiter (Latin), and Tyr Fader (Teutonic), 
which equation he declared the greatest historical discovery of 
the nineteenth century. He also showed that speech modified 
256 
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COLUMNS OF THE SUN TEMPLE AT BAALBEK. 
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thought, so that myth was partly a “disease of language.” Finally 
he edited the fifty volumes of Sacred Books of the East which 
form the treasury of mankind’s bibles, and therewith the indis- 
pensable literary data for the study of hierology. His Natural 
Religion (1889) gives the matured conclusions of this brilliant 
scholar. 

But this philological method needed complementation by 
the anthropological method founded by Professor E. B. Tylor 
(1832-) in his Primitive Culture (1871). Dr. Tylor seeks the 
sources of myth, not only in language, but also in the.attempt to 
explain nature, in the attribution of inferred events to legendary 
or historical persons, and in the composition of myths to convey 
instruction. Under the further influence of the often erratic and 


unreliable Mr. Andrew Lang (1844-) in his Myth, Ritual and 
Religion (1887), this school has increased, until now folklore 


societies and journals are found in every civilized language. In 
its interpretation of religion this school combines with the ideas 
of mythology the rites and customs of a people, which can best 
be learned from its folklore. 

Two Dutch scholars have been pre-eminent, partly with many 
others in original research, but particularly in combining all 
such special contributions into consistent, continuous history, 
and in drawing therefrom the broad and safe deductions of 
hierology. These are C. P. Tiele (1830-1901) in his History of 
Religion (1876) and his Science of Religion (1897 and 1899); and 
Chantepie de la Saussaye (1848-) in part of his Lehrbuch der 
Religionsgeschichte (1887) for the science, which he here terms 
“ Allgemeiner Theil,” and ‘‘Phenomenologischer Theil,” and in 
his second edition of the same work (1897) for the history, which 
has rendered obsolete the historical part of the first edition, and 
now forms the academic standard upon its topic. Other distin- 
guished contributors to hierology are Professor Otto Pfleiderer, 
Professor Albert Réville, and the late Mr. Herbert Spencer. 


DEFINITION AND ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 


Divergences in the definition of religion are naturally great, 
since it must include religions varying as widely as Shamanism 
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and Christianity. The Christian needs to take special care not 
to pitch his definition too high, and thus substitute for religion 
the highest historic type of religion, which is Christianity, or 


again the philosophical ideal of religion. A prevalent error is to 


reduce religion to morality with a divine sanction, or again to 
make morality an essential component of religion; whereas reli- 
gion and morality have separate sources and channels, though in 


A SACRIFICIAL OFFERING UPON A GREEK ALTAR, 


close interaction, as will be shown later. Definitions of religion 
vary mostly as the animistic or naturistic element is made 
primary, whereas a comprehensive definition makes them co-ordi- 
nate. Animism is the worship primarily of deceased human souls, 
and secondarily of nature-powers upon the type of (Tylor) or in 
material connection with (Spencer) these. Naturism is the wor- 
ship of nature-powers simply as man (or animal), without analysis 
into body and soul, achieved by personification (Pfleiderer). 
Thus Professor E. B. Tylor, who gave currency to the term 
“animism,” claims, ‘‘as a minimum definition of religion, the 
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belief in spiritual beings.” On the other hand, Professor Albert 
Réville, who introduced the term “ naturism,’’ considers naturism 
the primary of animism, and from that view-point writes: 

Religion is the determination of human life by the sentiment of a bond 
uniting the human mind to that mysterious Mind whose domination of the 
world and of itself it recognizes, and to whom it delights in feeling itself 
united. 

But the co-ordination of animism and naturism as sources of 
religion, which view now prevails (Saussaye), requires the definition 
somewhat as follows: Religion is the belief*in and worship of 
supersensuous and superhuman being (= beings or a being) 
(Samuel Harris). Here ‘‘supersensuous” is meant to include both 
personified nature-powers and deceased human souls, while both 
possess superhuman power. The notion of supersensuousness, 
life, personality, soul, or spirit had, of necessity, one way or 
other, its source in man; while the notion of superhuman power 
took its chief source from nature. Each element must be present 
to constitute an object of worship; and definitions of religion vary 
in merit according as they include these two elements and no° 
others. Thus, in Professor Allen Menzies’ definition, ‘“ Religion 
is the worship of unseen powers from a sense of need,” the term 
‘“‘unseen’’ connotes the supersensuous, while the term ‘‘pow- 
ers’’ connotes the superhuman, whereas the phrase “from a sense 
of need” is dispensable because implied in any case. Other chief 
definitions can be inferred from our later discussion. 

This belief in and worship of supersensuous and superhuman 
being—a god, whether tree-god, storm-god, or monotheistic god 
—becomes, when defined and established, a creed and a cult 
(offering, prayer, dance, etc.); and these two are inseparable, 
though their ratio varies greatly in various religions. Brahman- 
ism is mainly cult ; Protestant Christianity is mostly creed. Their 
tatio of change likewise varies greatly. Cult remains unchanged 
for centuries, and even for millenniums ; whereas creed slowly 
changes under changing culture, though it may remain formally 
attached to the old cult. Consequently, at any given period the 
cult will afford evidence for the remotest times preceding it, the 
creed for nearer times, while the current belief must be gained 
from individual writers and speakers. 
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The principles and dogmas of creed were contributed by rea- 
soning ; the symbols and myths, by imagination. A symbol arises 
when a thought has been associated with a natural object; a 
myth, when a thought-series has been associated with a nature- 
process. Thus water variously symbolizes purity (Judaism), 


COLOSSAL STATUES OF AMENHOTEP III,, WHICH STOOD IN FRONT OF A 
TEMPLE SINCE DESTROYED. 

fertility (Hinduism), and humility (Taoism; water seeks the 
lowest place); and the course of the sun has formed the basis of 
a divine biography. These religious products of the imagina- 
tion are no more arbitrary or delusive than are its literary 
products of metaphor and allegory. As myth is the literary 
deposit of naturism, so is legend of animism, especially of its cult 
of heroes, whose deeds are magnified, and sometimes misunder- 
stood, as they are orally transmitted from generation to 
generation. Myth usually forms the earliest stratum in a scrip- 
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ture; then legend joins it, and later dominates or absorbs it, and 
is itself in turn superseded by history. 

The relation between belief and worship is as follows: Belief 
in the existence of gods excites in man the sense of dependence. 
He hopes for good, but fears evil, from them; he seeks to secure 
the former and avert the latter by means of worship. Worship 
is rendered primarily by the offering of whatever is useful to 
man, especially food (both animal and vegetable), clothing, 
weapons, and ornaments. Prayer and praise were secondary, 
being fitting accompaniments of such offerings, stating the grounds 
or conditions upon which the latter were made. Music and 
dancing, when lively, expressed joy ; when slow, grief. 

Religion as thus defined is one of the five elements or species 
of human civilization or culture; or, to coin a convenient term, 
a cultural, that is, an activity proper and peculiar to man. These 
five culturals are industry (agriculture, handicrafts, commerce, 
writing, etc.), knowledge, art (architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, and literature), conduct (morality and law), and religion. 
Religion is as proper to man as any other cultural, springing: 
from his normal impulses of hope and fear in presence of the 
world about him, and is by no means a foreign, unhuman some- 
thing imported to him from without. Intimate acquaintance 
with the prophet and his times shows that his message and con- 
duct are entirely explicable as human function. Religion, 
moreover, is peculiar to man in that no other creature known to 
him exercises it. If thus proper and peculiar to man, religion 
stands upon the same firm basis as the other culturals, namely, 
the undeniable and unalterable constitution of man and of nature, 
in both which the Infinite is ever present, though in ever-vary- 
ing degree. One of the myriad evidences of the cultural nature 
of religion is its partial dependence, like all other culturals, upon 
industry which supplies material and leisure. Thus General 
Booth writes about darkest London, ‘The palpable distinctions 
(in religion) are those of means ;” to which Mr. Herbert T. Stead 
adds, “Christianity, as organized in London, is limited practically 
to the classes which pay income tax.” 


. [To be completed in the next number.| 
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HOW WAS THE CURSE ON JERICHO FULFILLED? 
(1 KINGS 16: 34.) 


By PROFESSOR THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu.D., 
U. S. Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Cambridge, Mass. 


WHEN Jericho was destroyed, a curse was pronounced upon its 
rebuilding, to the effect that the man who should do so would 
lay the foundation. in his oldest son and set up the gates in his 
youngest son (Josh. 6:26). The verb M23, “ build,” evidently 
implies the restoration of Jericho to its former fortified sta 
It was still counted as a city of Benjamin (Josh. 18:21) ;- 
was taken by the Moabites soon after Joshua’s death Ale 
3:13); David commanded his disgraced officers to remain at 
Jericho on their way home until their beards had grown again 
(2 Sam. 10:5); Elijah and Elisha came to Jericho and found 
prophets there (2 Kings 2: 5); the citizens of Jericho were with 
Ezra (Ezra 2: 34) and aided Nehemiah (Neh. 3: 2) in the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem. That these Israelite inhabitants did not live on 
the very space within the walls of Joshua’s time is possible, for 
three sites of the city have been located;* but such a favored 
spot as Josephus describes in glowing terms? could not long have 
. remained uninhabited. The curse was pronounced rather against 
the rebuilding of its walls and gates, as danger would result to 
Israel from the likelihood that it would be held by foes. 

The curse remained unfulfilled for some five hundred years, until 
the time of Ahab, when several acts of disobedience to God took 
place. These are enumerated together as constituting the ground 
and necessity of the coming upon the scene of Elijah. We read 
near the close of 1 Kings, chap. 16, that Ahab continued in the 
sins of Jeroboam; that he married Jezebel of Sidon; that he 
built a temple for Baal at Samaria; and that he introduced the 
worship of Ashtoreth. As the climax of this impiety we read 
that a man of Bethel, no doubt with the approval of the king, 

'Palestine Exploration Fund, Names and Flaces. 2 Antiquities, V, 1, 8. 
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made Jericho a defense for the northern kingdom by disobeying 
the edict and renewing the walls and gates of the “city of palms.” 

This act of the Bethclite is stated in 1 Kings 16: 34 to have 
brought the curse upon him, but the manner of its fulfilment is 
open to question. Did his two sons die of disease or accident, 
the one at the beginning, the other at the end of the work? Or 
did he by his own act fulfil the direful prophecy hy the sacrifice 
of his sons, burying them respectively under the corner-stone of 
the wall and under the last gate constructed? Some have even 
supposed that several sons died in succession as the work pro- 
ceeded: “all his children were cut off,” says the Cambridge Bible. 
Nothing so imaginative as this needs to be considered; we simply 
wish to know whether it was a case of penalty inflicted from 
without or a sacrifice voluntarily made. 

Mr. Macalister, excavating at Gezer and finding children buried 
under foundations, is reminded of Jericho, but, considers it ‘‘a 
somewhat doubtful and indefinite instance, capable of bearing 
other constructions than foundation sacrifice.”3 In the same 
number of the Quarterly Statement, however, we have mention of 
Professor Sellin’s work at Taanach, where he found the bodies 
of children similarly buried. Writing in Hastings’s Bible Diction- 
ary, Messrs, Selbie, in the article “‘ Foundation,” and Burney, in 
the article ‘‘Hiel,” admit the possibility that it was a case of 
sacrifice at Jericho. Inthe Encyclopedia Biblica, Dr. Cheyne, main- 
ly bent on improving the history, only remarks that the rebuild- 
ing was probably done by Jehu. Dr. H. C. Trumbull refers to 
this case in his work The Threshold Covenant,’ and cites examples 
of human foundation sacrifices in other lands; but as to Jericho 
he seems to hold the common idea, for he quotes the Revised 
Version soon to be examined. Professor Bennett, in the Poly- 
chrome Bible,© understands the curse to mean that ‘the oldest 
son would die when the foundation was laid, the youngest 
when the fortifications were completed by setting up the gates.” 
Dr. F. J. Bliss in an excellent article on Jericho in Hastings’s 

3 Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, July, 1903, p. 224. 

4 Jbid., p. 273, quoting Das hetlige Land, Vol. XLVII, Part I. 

5 Pp. 46 ff. 6 On Josh. 6: 26. 
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Bible Dictionary, speaks of Joshua’s words as “ prophesying mis- 
fortune.” 

The Hebrew in both passages has the preposition 3, meaning 
“in” or “with,” but admitting the idea of accompanying event 
or cost involved. The Septuagint renders it by the equivalent 
év; the Vulgate has iz; but the version of Schmidt has jactura, 


SMALL BURIAL VASES UNEARTHED AT GEZER. 


‘‘with the loss of ;” Luther has es 4ostete ; and the Revisers have 
changed “in” to “with the loss of” in both passages. This 
seems to substitute an interpretation for a translation, and goes 
in the direction of Dean Stanley’s assertion that the “ architect’s” 
sons died,’ for something is said which the text does not exactly 
state. 

If we say simply that ‘‘ he laid the foundation on Abiram his 
first born and set up the gates on his youngest son Segul,” we 
are treating the preposition as we must treat it when we read of 
the glory on the tabernacle (Numb. 14: 10; Deut. 31: 15), and 


1 Jewish Church, Scribner's edition, Vol. II, p. 243. 
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of riding on horses (Isa. 66:20). Of course, 59 would enforce 
this understanding, but there is reason to believe that Joshua’s 
words left the meaning somewhat indefinite purposely, and that 
the writer in 1 Kings 16:34 was careful to repeat the words of 
Joshua. 

The objection may be raised that voluntary sacrifice of sons 
would not fulfil this curse, which implies misfortune; but to this 
the answer is easy thata self-inflicted loss is still a loss, and that 
if the father was deprived of his sons by his own act, he was still 
bereaved. Thetimes were degenerate. Thenorthernkingdom was 
departing far away from the law. Child-sacrifice was a practice of 
the land, and Israel was adopting it in the worship of Molech. 
Later it became the usage also in Judah under Ahaz (2 Kings 
16:3). The belief in its efficacy is shown in 2 Kings 3: 27, 
when the Moabite king openly sacrificed his eldest son, -and 
thereby sent his victorious enemies home in fear and shame. 
The danger of the rite being introduced is seen from Lev. 20: 
2-5. With accumulating evidence of the prevalence of the rite, 
we shall probably be led to see an instance of it in the case of 
Jericho, the foundation stones being laid with burial jars beneath 


them, as we see was done at Gezer, the jar under the beginning 
of the wall containing the body of Hiel’s eldest son, and that 
under the last gate the body of his youngest son. Mr. Macalister 
speaks of ‘infants’ bones built under or into ordinary house 
walls,” saying that he has found six or eight instances, all in the © 
Jewish strata which would give a period after Solomon (1 Kings 
9: 6), and of course before the exile. 
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THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY FAITH. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Hab. 2:4, “But the just shall live by his 
constancy.” 

Septuagint,.6 Sixasos wioreds pov “But the just shall 
live by my faith” (Alexandrian text, “But my just one shall live by 
faith”). 

Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3:11, 6 éx miorews Lyoera. 

A. V.: “The just shall live by faith.” 
R. Y.: “But the righteous shall live by faith.” 

Heb. 10: 37: 6 8 dixatos [pov] é« riorews 

A. V.: “ Now the just shall live by faith.” 
R. V.: “But my righteous one shall live by faith.” 


TueE object of this article is to exhibit the original connection 
of this celebrated ‘‘ evangelical text,” to show how, through the 
Septuagint translation, its New Testament application was made 
easy and natural, and to inquire what principles of interpretation 
its quotation and use illustrate. 

Habakkuk’s prophecy has principal reference to a prospective 
Chaldean invasion (probably about 605 B. C.). The prophecy 
is dramatic in form; it is constructed on the plan of a dialogue 
between the prophet and Jehovah. The seer first raises a bitter 
cry over the lawless violence which prevails in the land (1: 2-4). 
Jehovah answers: The punishment for this is at hand. The 
Chaldeans, ‘‘that bitter and hasty nation, which march through 
the breadth of the earth, to possess dwelling-places that are not 
theirs” (1: 6), will soon sweep like a storm over Judah, spread- 
ing desolation far and wide (1:5-11). This reply gives rise to 
a new perplexity: Will Jehovah, then, permit these rapacious 
idolaters to overwhelm the whole people, destroying innocent 
and guilty alike? Will he hold his peace ‘“‘when the wicked 
swalloweth up the man that is more righteous than he” (1:12-17)? 
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The prophet now ascends (in imagination) his watch-tower and 
awaits an answer to his “complaint” against this impending 
injustice (2:1). The oracle speaks: Write down the vision 
and make it plain; it hastens to its fulfilment; the Chaldean 
is proud (and his pride shall prove his undoing), ‘but the just, 
by his steadfastness, shall be preserved alive” (2:4). In the 
remainder of the chapter the haughtiness and rapacity of the 
enemy are described, and a series of woes denounced against 
him. Chap. 3 is a lyric ode celebrating Jehovah’s own appear- 
ance in judgment upon the heathen and for the salvation of his 
people. 

This sketch makes evident the general import of the text in 
question. ‘Shall live” means “shall escape destruction by the 
enemy,” ‘shall be preserved alive.”” The word rendered “faith” 
(Emunah) in our English versions means “faithfulness, stead- 
fastness, constancy.” Elsewhere it is used to denote “fidelity, 
equity, truth, and sincerity” (Hos. 2: 20; Prov. 14:5; 12:17, 22). 
It is applied to the trustworthiness of God: “A God of faithful- 
ness and without iniquity, just and right is he’’ (Deut. 32:4). 

Now the Septuagint rendered Emunah and its corresponding 
adjective by and (‘‘ faith” and “ faithful”? )—words 
which naturally express the two related, but distinguishable, 
ideas which we designate by the terms “ fidelity” and “trust.” 
I should not say, with Dr. George Adam Smith,’ that the Septua- 
gint ‘“‘wrongly translated”’ Emunah by miotis, but rather that 
the term mioms, being a word of broader and more varied sig- 
nificance than Emunah in Hebrew, would easily make the passage 
capable of a wider.application than the Old Testament original 
suggests. We may say further that, if the original setting of 
the verse should be disregarded and the term “shall live” be 
taken in a spiritual, instead of its original literal, meaning, the 
way would be opened to quite a mew application of the passage. 
We shall see that this was precisely what happened. 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews employed the text 
in question in a sense closely resembling the original, though 
he applied it to an entirely new subject. He quotes from the 


* Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. Ul, p. 140. 
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Septuagint vss. 3 and 4, reproducing the Greek variations from 
the meaning of the original. The principal variations are: (1) 
The phrase “ For yet a very little while,” by which the “coming” 
which is announced is pictured as more immediate, has nothing 
corresponding to it in the LXX. It may be an elaboration of 
the idea of haste involved in the passage as a whole, or may be 
derived from prophetic language elsewhere used (e. g., Isa. 26:20). 
(2) A change of subject by which “ /¢ (the vision) shall surely 
come,” becomes ‘He (God) shall surely come,” etc. (3) The 
adoption of the Septuagint’s entire misunderstanding of the first 
part of vs. 4 so that the original, ‘“‘ Behold, puffed up within him 
is his soul, it is not upright,” is transformed into “If he shrink 
back, my soul has no pleasure in him.” (4) In-quoting vs. 4 
the author transposes the two parts of the verse, so as to give 
an order the reverse of that in the Septuagint, thus: ‘“‘My just 
one shall live,” etc., ‘and if he shrink back,” etc. (5) Accord- 
ing to the best authenticated text of Hebrews, the author has 
quoted the passage in its (quite unsupported) Alexandrian form : 
‘“My just one shall live by faith.”” This is natural in view of 
his Alexandrian training. 

Here the whole passage is used as an assurance and descrip- 
tion of the speedy coming of the Messiah to judgment. The 
readers are enduring ‘‘a great conflict of sufferings,” but they 
are proving themselves brave and steadfast under their trials. 
The author exhorts them to courage and confidence, for soon the 
coming One (the Messiah) will appear, and he who has been 
constant shall be saved on account of his fidelity, whereas the 
weak and vacillating shall be rejected in the messianic judgment. 
It will be noted that wim here is practically synonymous with 
(patience, patient continuance,” v. 36), the Greek 
word which, I should think, was the nearest possible equivalent 
of the Hebrew Emunah. We note here, then, three things: (1) 
the great freedom used in dealing with the form of the passage; 
(2) the application of the two verses as a whole to a subject to 
which the original has no reference—in the Old Testament the 
prospect of a Chaldean invasion; here, the second coming of 


Christ; and (3) the close similarity of the sense borne by the 
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words under immediate consideration to that of the original; 
in both cases salvation is conditioned on fidelity, devotedness, 
patient endurance, though the salvation referred to in Habakkuk 
is temporal (and, in part, national), while in Hebrews it is an 
eschatological conception. 

The apostle Paul quotes (Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3:11) only the 
half-verse under review, in both cases omitting the Septuagint my 
(faith )—an erroneous rendering which had probably arisen from 
the translators’ mistaking the Hebrew ending meaning “is 
(constancy) for that meaning my. We naturally ask: (1) To 
what subject does he apply the text as a whole? (2) What 
specific meaning does the word wéoms bear in his use of it? To 
these questions we must answer: (1) The text is applied to the 
subject of justification; and (2) faith bears for Paul the specific 
meaning of trust in Christ. In Romans (1:17) the argument is: 
I glory in the gospel, for in it is disclosed a way of attaining 
acceptance with God, which begins and ends in faith—as the 
Scripture says: The righteous man shall be saved by faith. In 
Galatians (3:11) this principle of salvation is set in sharp con- 
trast with the works-principle of the pharisaic theology, thus: 
Scripture represents Abraham as being justified by faith, not by 
works. Indeed, salvation by the latter is impossible, for in order 
to be saved by deeds of meritorious obedience to. the law, one 
must perfectly fulfil the law’s demands. Scripture declares that 
he is still accursed who has left any requirement unfulfilled. But 
men are powerless perfectly to keep God’s law; therefore, as the 
Old Testament indicates, there is but one practicable way of sal- 
vation for sinners—the way of faith, that is, humble self- 
renouncing trust in Christ. 

We may thus summarize the facts of the case respecting the 
original meaning and later uses of the text in question: Habak- 
kuk: He who remains constant in his devotion to Jehovah in 
the midst of the calamities which are approaching, shall be pre- 
served alive. Hebrews: He who patiently endures the present 
hardships, holding fast his Christian confession, shall attain the 
blessedness of Messiah’s kingdom at his second advent. Paul: 
He who renounces:all claims and merits of his own and trusts in 
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Christ alone shall find justification, acceptance, acquittal from 
sin and guilt before God. 

We conclude: (1) Both New Testament writers entirely 
neglect the historic occasion and immediate reference of the 
text. (2) Hebrews cites (from the LXX) the saying in its mis- 
translated context, and changes the order of clauses for better 
rhetorical effect. (3) The “shall live” of Habakkuk (mean- 
ing ‘‘shall be preserved in safety”) becomes in Paul “shall be 
acquitted and forgiven (here and now);” in Hebrews, “shall 
inherit the messianic kingdom in the coming age.” (4) The 
constancy of the original passage is generically the same in 
Hebrews (with a Christian application, of course), while in Paul 
it becomes: personal trust in Christ and life-union with him as 
the condition of acceptance with God. (5) This example illus- 
trates how the New Testament writers commonly took their 
citations direct from the LXX, with little regard to verbal 
accuracy (often quoting from memory), and with as little regard 
to the immediate reference and connection in the original writing. 
It was sufficient for them if they discerned some correspondence 
or connection in ideas or principle between the language of the 
Old Testament and the particular Christian truths with which 
they were dealing. In the case before us there was such a con- 
nection underlying the differences and variations which we have 
traced. One general principle runs through all the uses made 
of the saying in question. It is this: Trustfulness toward God 
is what he requires; it is the condition of attaining his favor and 
blessing. 
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THE CODE OF MOSES AND THE CODE OF 


HAMMURABI. 


By GEORGE S, DUNCAN, PH.D., 
Berlin, Germany. 


OnE of the most interesting features of the Babylonian code 
is that some of its laws are either the same as, or closely resemble, 
laws in Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Leviticus. 

comparison we place such laws side by side: 


Exod. 21:2. If thou buy a Hebrew ser- 
vant, six years he shall serve; and in 
the seventh year he shall go out free 
for nothing. 


Exod. 21:15. And he that smiteth his 
father, or his mother, shall be surely 
put to death. 


Exod. 21:16. And he that stealeth a 
man, and selleth him, or if he be found 
in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death. 


Exod. 21:18, 19. And if men contend, 
and one smiteth the other with a stone, 
or with his fist, and he die not, but 
keep his bed; if he rise again and walk 
abroad upon his staff, then shall he 
that smote him be quit; only he shall 
pay for the loss of his time, and shall 
cause him to be thoroughly healed. 


Exod. 21:26. And if a man smite theeye 
of his servant, or the eye of his maid, 
and destroy it, he shall let him go free 
for his eye’s sake. 


For the sake of 


Hamm., 117. If a debt overtakes a 
man, and he sells his wife, son, or 
daughter, or gives them over to slavery, 
three years in the house of their buyer 
or master shall they serve; in the 
fourth year he shall give them freedom. 


Hamm., 195. If a son beats his father, 
one shall cut off his hand. — 


Hamm., 14. If anyone steals the son of 
another, so shall he be put to death. 


Hamm., 206. If anyone in a quarrel 
beats another and gives him a wound, 
then shall this man swear, “I have not 
beaten him intentionally,” and he shall 
pay the physician. 


Hamm., 199. If anyone destroys the eye 
or breaks the bone of anybody’s slave, 
he shall pay the half of his price. 


Completed from the BIBLICAL WoRLD for March, 1904, pp. 188-93. 
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Exod. 21:28. And if an ox gore a man 
or a woman that they die, the ox shall 
be surely stoned, and his flesh shall not 
be eaten. 


Exod. 21:29, 30. But if the ox were 
wont to gore in time past, and it hath 
been testified to his owner, and he hath 
not kept him in, but that he hath killed 
a man or a woman, the ox shall be 
stoned, and his owner also shall be put 
to death. If there be laid on him a 
ransom, then he shall give for the re- 
demption of his life whatsoever is laid 
upon him. 


Exod. 21:32. If the ox gore a man ser- 
vant or a maid servant, he shall give 
unto their master thirty shekels of silver, 
and the ox shall be stoned. 


Exod. 22:2. If the thief be found break- 
ing in, and be smitten that he die, 
there shall be no blood-guiltiness for 
him. : 


Exod. 22:3, 4. If the sun be risen upon 
him, there shall be blood-guiltiness for 
him: he should make restitution; if he 
have nothing, then he shall be sold for 
his theft. But if the theft be found in 
his hand alive, whether it be ox or ass 
or sheep, he shall pay double. 


Exod. 22:5. If a manshall cause a field 
or vineyard to be eaten, and shall let 
his beast loose, and it feed in another 
man’s field, of the best of his own field, 
and of the best of his own vineyard, 
shall he make restitution. 


Hamm., 250. If an ox in going along the 
street strikes and kills any person, this 
shall afford no ground for legal meas- 
ures. 


Hamm., 251. If the ox of anyone is dan- 
gerous, and one has pointed out to the 
owner the danger, but he has not 
blunted its horns or penned it up, then, 
if this ox strikes a man and kills him, 
the owner shall pay a half mina of 
silver. 


Hamm., 252. If the ox kill the slave of 
someone, then shall its owner pay one- 
third of a mina of silver. 


Hamm., 22. If one commit robbery and 
is caught, he shall be put to death. 


Hamm., 8. If anyone steals an ox, a 
sheep, an ass, a pig, or a ship, and it 
belongs to the temple or court, he shall 
pay thirtyfold. If it belongs to a 
noble, he shall pay tenfold. If the 
thief has nothing to give, he shall be 
killed. . 


Hamm., 57. If a shepherd lets his sheep 
feed on the green corn, has not come to 
an agreement with the owner of the 
field, and without consent of the owner 
of the field has made the sheep feed off 
the field, the owner shall reap his fields, 
and the shepherd, who, without consent 
of the owner of the field, has let his 
sheep feed off the field, shall give over 
and above twenty gur of corn per gan 
to the owner of the field. 
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Exod. 22:7, 8. If a man shall deliver 
unto his neighbor money or stuff to 
keep, and it be stolen out of the man’s 
house, if the thief be found, he shall 
pay double. ' If the thief be not found, 
then the master of the house shall come 
near unto God, to see whether he have 
not put his hand unto his neighbor’s 
goods. 


Exod. 22:9. For every matter of tres- 
pass, whether it be for ox, for ass, for 
sheep, for raiment, or for any manner 
of lost thing, whereof one saith, “ This 
is it,” the cause of both parties shall 
come before God; he whom God shall 
condemn shall pay double unto his 
neighbor. 


If a man deliver unto 
his neighbor an ass, or an ox, or a 
sheep, or any beast to keep, and it die 
or be hurt, or driven away, no man 
seeing it, the oath of the Lord shall be 
between them both, whether he hath 
not put his hand unto his neighbor’s 
goods; and the owner thereof shall ac- 
cept it, and he shal] not make restitution. 


Hamm., 266. 
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Hamm.,125. When anyone gives his prop 


erty on deposit, and then, through bur- 
glary or theft, his possession, together 
with the possession of the owner of the 
house, is lost, the owner of the house 
who is careless shall compensate the 
depositor all which was given him on 
deposit and which he has lost. But the 
owner of the house shall seek his lost — 
possessions and take them from the 
thief. 


Hamm., 9. When a man who has lost 


something sees it in the possession of 
another, if the one, with whom the 
property is seen, says, “A seller has 
sold it to me, before witnesses I paid 
for it,” and if the owner of the lost 
goods says, “I will bring witnesses 
who know my lost property,” then 
shall the buyer bring the seller who 
has sold it to him and the witnesses 
before whom he has bought it, and the 
owner of the lost property shall bring 
the witnesses acquainted with the lost 
property. The judge shall take their 
depositions ; the witnesses before whom 
the price has been paid, and the wit- 
nesses familiar with the lost property 
shall declare before God what they 
know. If the seller is a thief, he shall 
be killed. The owner of the lost goods 
shall receive it; the buyer shall re- 
ceive from the house of the seller the 
“money which he has paid. 


When in a sheepfold a 
stroke of God takes place, or a lion 
devours something, then shall the shep- 
herd before God declare his innocence, 
and the accident in the stall shall the 
owner of the sheepfold remove from 
him. 
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Exod. 22:12. But if it be stolen from 
him, he shall make restitution unto the 
owner thereof. 


Exod. 22:13. If it be torn in pieces» 
let him bring it for a witness; he shall 
not make good that which was torn. 


Exod. 22:26. If thou at all take thy 
neighbor’s garment to pledge, thou 
shalt restore it unto him by that the 
sun goeth down. 


Deut. 16:19. Thou shalt not wrest judg- 
ment; thou shalt not respect persons; 
neither shalt thou take a gift; for a 
gift doth blind the eyes of the wise, 
and pervert the words of the righteous. 


Deut. 19: 16-18. If an unrighteous wit- 
ness rise up against any man to testify 
against him of wrong-doing, then both 
the men, before whom the controversy 
is, shall stand before the Lord, before 
the priests and the judges which shall 
be in those days; and the judges shall 
make diligent inquisition; and, behold, 
if the, witness be a false witness, and 
hath testified falsely against his brother, 
then shall ye do unto him as he had 
thought to do unto his brother: so 
shalt thou put away the evil from the 
midst of thee. 


Deut. 19:21. And thine eye shall not 
pity; life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot. 
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Hamm., 267. If a shepherd is careless 
and causes a loss in the sheepfold, then 
shall the shepherd make good the fault 
of the loss, which he has caused in the 
sheepfold; cattle or sheep he shall 
compensate and give to the owner. 


Hamm., 244. If anyone rents an ox or 
an ass, and in the field a lion kills it, 
the loss is for its owner. 


Hamm., 241. If anyone takes an ox as 
a pledge for debt, he shall pay one- 
third mina of silver. 


Hamm., 5. When a judge pronounces 
judgment, gives a decision, and writes 
it out; when later his decision shows 
itself to be erroneous, and that judge, 
in the judgment which he has pro- 
nounced, is proved to be the cause of 
the error, then shall he pay twelvefold 
the penalty which was in that judgment 
and one shall expel him publicly from 
the judgment-seat, and he shall not 
return in order to sit again with a judge 
in a case. 


Hamm., 127, 131, 132. If anyone points 
the finger at a priestess or at the wife 
of someone, and cannot justify it, then 
shall they bring this man before the 
judge and brand his forehead. If a 
husband accuses his wife, but if she is 
not caught in bed with another, so 
shall she before God swear and return 
to her house. If, on account of another 
man, the finger is pointed at the wife 
of someone, without her being caught 
in bed with another, so shall she for 
her husband jump into the river. 


Hamm., 196, 197, 200. If anyone beats 
out the eye of a man, so shall one beat 
out his eye. If he breaks the bone of 
a man, so shall one break his bone. 
If one makes the tooth of a man of 
equal rank fall out, so shall man make 
his tooth fall out. 
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Deut. 22:22. If a man be found lying 
with a woman married to a husband, 
then they shall both of them die, the 
man that lay with the woman, and the 
woman: so shalt thou put away the 
evil from Israel. 


Deut. 22:25, 26. But if the man find 
the damsel that is betrothed in the 
field, and the man force her, and lie 
with her, then the man only that lay 
with her shall die; but unto the dam- 
sel thou shalt do nothing; there is in 
the damsel no sin worthy of death. 


Deut. 23:15, 16. Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master a servant which is es- 
caped from his master unto thee; he 
shall dwell with thee in the midst of 
thee, in the place which he shall choose 
within one of thy gates, where it liketh 
him best; thou shalt not oppress him. 


Deut. 24:1. When a man taketh a wife, 


and marrieth her, then it shall be, if she 
find no favor in his eyes, because he 
hath found some unseemly thing in her, 
that he shall ‘write her a bill of divorce- 
ment, and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house. 


Lev. 25:18. And he that smiteth a beast 
mortally shall surely be put to death. 
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Hamm., 129. When the wife of anyone 


is caught with another in bed, so shall 
one bind them and throw them into 
the water, unless the husband of the 
wife shall pardon her, and the king 
pardon his subject. 


Hamm., 130. If anyone overpowers the 


wife of someone who has not known a 
man, and who dwells in the house of 
her father, if he sleeps with her and is 
caught, then shall this man be killed; 
the wife shall be innocent. 


Hamm., 16. If anyone receives into his 


house a runaway male slave or female 
slave belonging to the court or to a man, 
and if he does not produce him or her 
at the public call of the chamberlain, 
so shall the master of the house be put 
to death. 


Hamm., 137. When anyone decides to 


put away his concubine, who has borne , 
him children, or his wife who has borne 
him children, to that woman he shall 
return: her her dowry, and shall give 
her a share in field, garden, and goods, 
and she shall bring up her children. 
When her children are reared, a por- 
tion of al] that was given to her chil- 
dren, corresponding to the portion of a 
son, shall be given to her, and she shall 
marry the husband of her choice. 


Hamm., 245. If a man hires an ox and 


through neglect or by blows has killed 
it, so shall he, ox for ox, to the owner 
of the ox give. 


The above comparison between the Pentateuchal codes and 
the Babylonian codes shows how close the resemblance is between 
them. How shall we account for this? Is it merely accidental, 
without any historic relation? Did Israel and Babylon, each 
independent of the other, develop the laws which are so similar? 
This seems hardly possible, for the likeness rather betrays a 
dependence of.one set of laws on the other. Everyone will con- 
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cede the priority of the Hammurabi laws, for they were inscribed 
on the slab nearly a thousand years before Moses was born. It 
is possible that Abraham, a contemporary and subject of Ham- 
murabi, and living in Ur near Babylon, might have known ‘these 
laws and carried them with him to Palestine. On the other hand, 
Abraham may have found these laws in Palestine when he 
entered the Promised Land, which was then, no doubt, a part of 
Hammurabi’s empire, and so would have the same laws as Baby- 
lon. Babylonian culture strongly permeated Palestine from 
3800 B. C. down to 1400 B.C. The Hebrews for two hundred 
and fifteen years before their entrance into Egypt would be in 
close touch with this culture, and so would know these laws of 
Hammurabi. During centuries of residence in Goshen, they 
may have been used in dispensing justice. At the exodus, 
Moses and the elders may have made these same Babylonian 
laws the basis of their statutes and decisions, as recorded in 
Exod. 18:16. In process of time, when the laws were written 
and codified in Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Leviticus, it is 
natural that some of them should be the same as the Babylonian 
code with which Israel was so long familiar. 

But the view that will'probably commend itself most to schol- 
ars is that Israel found these laws in Palestine after the desert 


wandering. The Amarna tablets and the explorations of Profes- . 


sor Sellin have shown that Babylonian culture was deeply rooted 
in Palestine before the Israelites entered. It is entirely possible 
that Hammurabi’s code was familiar to the communities inhabit- 
ing Canaan, and may have been the very laws used by them in 
settling disputes and punishing offenders. When the nomad 
Israelites entered the Promised Land, these laws may have been 
taken over by the Hebrew dispensers of justice. As time went 
on, the laws would no doubt be changed, and many new ones 
would be made. It is now generally agreed that the Israelites 
appropriated the culture and civilization of the Canaanites among 
whom they settled. After centuries of slavery in Egypt and 
forty years of life in the desert, the civilization of Israel was 
probably not very high. Among the nomads today in Syria and 
Palestine it is found that about one in two hundred can read and 
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write. It was certainly a great blessing to the Hebrew tribes 
that they took possession of a land where such a high culture 
reigned and which must have mightily influenced them. A his- 
torical parallel can be found in the case of the Babylonians who 
as nomads from Arabia settled about 5000 B. C. in the lower 
Tigris and Euphrates, where the old Sumerian culture flourished. 
These Babylonians appropriated all that was best in the Sume- 
rian civilization, and became in time masters of the land. So the 
Hebrew nomads about 1250 B. C. crossed the Jordan and took 
over the Babylonian culture of the Canaanites, and finally became 
rulers of the land. Some such thing will probably best explain 
the many resemblances in form and subject-matter existing in 
the Pentateuchal codes and in the code of Hammurabi. 
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ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN PRAYERS.* 


Translated by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. PRAYER TO MARDUK. 


O, eternal ruler, lord of everything that exists! 

To the king whom thou lovest, and whose name thou hast mentioned 
(2. e., called to the throne), 

Grant that his name (7. ¢., he) may flourish as seems good to thee. 

Guide him on the right path. 

I am the prince, thy favorite, the creation of thy hand. 

Thou didst’ create me, and 

Thou hast intrusted to me rule over everything. 

According to thy mercy, O lord, which thou bestowest on all, 

Make me to love thy exalted rule. 

Cause the fear of thy divinity to exist in my heart. 

Grant to me whatever may seem good to thee, 

Since thou hast created my life. 


Il. PRAYER TO MARDUK. 
O Marduk, lord, prince of the gods, almighty prince! 
Thou hast created me and intrusted to me the rule over everything. 
Like my precious life, I love thy lofty appearance. 
On no other sites, except in thy city Babylon, have I built. 
Since I love the fear of thy divinity and ponder on thy lordship, 
Receive with favor the uplifting of my hand (7. ¢., my prayer), give ear 
to my prayer. 
I am the king, the restorer, who maketh thy heart glad, 
I am the clever officer who restores all thy cities. 
By thy command, O merciful Marduk! 
May the house which I have built stand forever. 
May I attain old age therein, and be satisfied with a numerous 
offspring. 
May I receive therein the heavy tribute of the kings of the world, of all 
mankind. 
*Nos. III-X differ very little from the translations in my Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Literature (Appleton). 
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‘From horizon to zenith, at the rising of the sun, 
May I have noenemy. May I have no terrible opponent. 


May my followers rule the world therein forever. 


lll. PRAYER TO MARDUK. 

O mighty, powerful, strong one of Ashur! 

O exalted prince, first-born of Nu-Dim-Mud! 

O Marduk, terrible one, who maketh Eturra to rejoice, 
Lord of Esagila, support of Babylon, lover of Ezida, 
Protector of all living, patron of E-mahtila, renewer of life, 
Protector of the land, benefactor of peoples, far and wide! 
Forever the ruler of the shrines, 

Forever is thy name acceptable in the mouth of the people. 
O Marduk, great lord .... 

By thy illustrious command, Let me live, let me prosper and 
Let me honor thy divinity! . 
When I plan, let me attain (my plan). 

Establish truth in my mouth, 

Put (?) kindness in my heart, 

Return and be established. May they proclaim favors to me! 
May my god stand at my right hand! 

May my goddess stand at my left hand! 

May my god, my benefactor, establish himself at my side, 
To give and to command, to hearken and to show favor! 
Let the word I speak, when I speak, be propitious. 

O Marduk, great lord, command life, 

The life of my life do thou command! 

When I bow myself before thee joyfully, may I be satisfied! 
May Bel be thy light, may Ea make thee to rejoice! 

May the gods of the world be tributary to thee! 

May the great gods please thy heart! 


IV. PRAYER TO MARDUK. 

O Marduk, lord of countries, terrible one... . 

Powerful, independent, perfect... . 

Exalted, lofty, whose . . . . cannot be changed 

[The next eight lines are too badly broken to translate. } 
Lord of the fountains, mountains, and seas, overseer of the mountains, 
Lord of . . . . and fortresses, who directeth the course of the rivers, 
Bestower of corn and grain (?), grower of wheat and essen! (?), who 
maketh the green herb to spring forth. 
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Thou createst what god and goddess create, in the midst of their... . 
art thou. 


Ruler of the Anunnaki, leader of the Igigi, 


Wise one, first-born of Ea, creator of all mankind, 
Lord art thou, and like a father and a mother in . . . . art thou, 
And thou, like the Sun-god, makest light their darkness. 


[Twenty-four lines omitted. ] 


O my lord, stand by me at this time, and hear my cry, pronounce 
judgment and determine fate! 

The sickness of . . . . do thou destroy and the disease of my body do 
thou take away. 

O my god and goddess, judge mankind and . 

By command of thy mouth, may no evil approach m me, the magic of the 
sorcerer and sorceress! | 


Vv. PRAYER TO NABU. 


O prince, pre-eminent, first-born of Marduk, 

O prudent ruler (?), offspring of Carpanit, 

O Nabu, bearer of the tablet of the fate of the gods, director of Esagila, 
Lord of Ezida, protector of Borsippa, 

Beloved of Ea, granter of life, 

Patron of Babylon, protector of the living, 

God of inhabited hills (?), of the fortress of the people, lord of temples! 
Thy name is . . . . in the mouth of the people, O Shedu! 

Son of the great prince, Marduk, in thy mouth is truth! 

In thy illustrious name, by command of thy great divinity, 

I, So-and-so, son of So-and-so, who am grievously ill, thy servant, 
Whom the hand of the demon and the poison of . . 

May I live and prosper... . 

Establish truth in my mouth, 

Put (?) kindness in my heart, 

Return and be established. May they proclaim favors to me! 

May my god stand at my right hand! 

May my goddess stand at my left hand! 

May the favorable Shedu, the favorable Lamassu . . . . with me! 


[The following lines are too badly broken to be translated. | 
VI. PRAYER TO BAU. 


O Bau, mighty mistress, merciful mother, who dwellest in the brilliant 
heavens! 
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I beseech thee, my mistress, stand and hearken unto me; 

I have sought thee, I have turned to thee, like the garment (?) of my | 
god and goddess have I seized thy garment (?), 

Since to pronounce judgments, to determine destinies, 

To raise to life, to grant prosperity belongs to thee; 

Since thou knowest to protect, to benefit, and to save, 

O Bau, mighty mistress, merciful mother, 

Among the many stars of the heavens, 

[My mistress], I have turned to thee, I have given heed. 

Accept from me the upuntu plant and receive my supplication. 

[May I send thee] to my god who is angry, to my goddess who is 
angry with me; 

[To the god of my city] who is wroth and enraged with me... . 

O Bau, mighty mistress, at the word of thy exalted command, which 
in Ekur [cannot be altered], 

And thy eternal grace which [changeth not], 

Let my wrathful god return, let my angry goddess ... . 

Let the god of my city [return] who is wroth with me and whose heart 
is enraged with me, 

Let him who is angry be at rest, him who is enraged [be pacified]! 

O Bau, mighty mistress, thou dost hold... . 

To Marduk, king of the gods, my merciful lord... . 

Broad is thy protection, great is thy compassion .. . . 

The gift of favor and life do thou [bestow on me]. 

May I gladden thy heart; may I bow in humility before thee! 


VII. PRAYER TO NERGAL. 


O mighty lord, exalted, first-born of NU.NAM.NIR, 

Chief of the Anunnaki, lord of battle, 

Offspring of KU.TU.SHAR, the great queen, 

Nergal, most powerful of the gods, beloved of NIN.MIN.NA! 

Thou art brilliant in the bright heavens, lofty is thy position ; 

Thou art great in the underworld and the benefactor of its... . 

With Ea in the assembly of the gods, inscribe thy counsel. 

With Sin in the heavens, thou seekest all things. 

Bel, thy father, hath given thee the Black-headed people, all living 
creatures. 

The cattle of Nergal, created things, he hath placed in thy hands, 

I, So-and-so, the son of So-and-so . . . . thy servant! 

The ... . of god and goddess are laid upon me! 
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Raid and destruction are in my house: 

Because thou art kind, I have turned to thy divinity. 

Because thou art forgiving, I have sought for thee, 

Because thou dost look with favor . . 

Because thou art merciful, I have stood before thee! 

Look with true favor upon me and hearken to my cry. 

May thy angry heart be at rest! 

Absolve my sin, [free me from] my iniquity ... . 

O angry god and angry goddess... . 

Let me proclaim thy greatness! let me bow in humility before thee! 


VIII. PRAYER TO NINIB. 


O mighty son, first-born of Bel, 

Powerful, perfect, offspring .of Esharra, 

Clothed with terror, filled with violence! 

Great storm, whose attack cannot be withstood, 

Mighty is thy station among the great gods. 

In Ekur, the festival house, exalted is thy head, 

And Bel, thy father, hath granted thee 

That the commands for all the gods be intrusted to thy hand. 

Thou pronouncest judgments for mankind. 

Thou guidest aright the one without a guide, the one who is in need. 

Thou takest the hand of the weak, thou liftest up the one who is not 
strong. 

Thou bringest back the body of him who has been sent down to the 
lower world. 

Thou absolvest from sin the one who has sinned. 

Thou speedily bringest into favor the one with whom his god is angry. 

O Ninib, chief of the gods, a warrior art thou! 

I, So-and-so, son of So-and-so, whose god is So- and-so, whose goddess 
is So-and-so, 

Have bound for thee acord . . . . have I offered thee; 

I have offered thee tarrinnu, a goodly odor. - 

I have poured out for thee mead, a drink made from grain. 

May the gods of Bel stand with thee! 

May the gods of Ekur stand with thee! ‘ 

Look with true favor upon me and hearken to my cry, 

Receive my supplication and accept my prayer, 

Let my words be acceptable unto thee, . 

Turn with favor toward me, thy worshiper. 
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Thy face have I beheld, may I attain prosperity. 

O thou who lookest with favor, look with true favor upon me. 

Absolve my sin, free me from my iniquity. 

Remove my disgrace, and cast from me my transgression. 

May my gods and goddesses command me and may they declare my 
good fortune! 

May I gladden thy heart, may I bow in humility before thee! 


IX. PRAYER TO THE SUN-GOD. 

O Shamash, great lord, whom I ask, with true grace answer me! 

From this day, the third day of this month, Iyyar, to the eleventh day 
of Ab of this year— 

A period covering one hundred days and one hundred nights—is a 
set time for priestly activity. In this set time 

Will Kashtariti with his soldiers, or the soldiers of the Gimirri, 

Or the soldiers of the Medes, or the soldiers of the Manni, or any 
enemy, as many as there are, | 

Have success with their plans? Will they, either by overthrow, or by 
might, 

Or by contest, battle, and war, or by cutting through, or by making 
breaches with ipal and kipal, 

Or by battering-rams, or by war-engines, or by famine, 

Or by mention (?) of the names of god and goddess, or by friendly 
speech and friendly advances, 

Or by any work of diplomacy, such as is used in the taking of a city, 

Seize the city Kishassu, will they make entrance into that city Kishassu, 

Will their hands capture that city Kishassu, 

Will it fall to their hands? Thy great divinity knows, 

Is the taking of that city Kishassu by the hand of any enemy, as many 
as there are, 

From this day to the day of the time set by me, by command or by 
order of thy great divinity, 

O Shamash, great lord, commanded, determined? Will one see it, 

will one hear it? 

Heed not what may come after my set time! Heed not that their 
hearts plan against (?) and... . ! 

Heed not that’they bring about a massacre and a raid on their field! 

Heed not what the chief offering of this day may be, whether good or 
bad ; a stormy day on which it rains! 

Heed not that something unclean may have produced uncleanness at 
the place of vision and rendered it unclean! 
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Heed not that the lamb of thy divinity, which is looked upon for vision, 
be imperfect and with blemish! 

Heed not that he who touches the forepart of the lamb may have put 
on his garment for sacrifice as arshati, or have 

Eaten, drunk, or rubbed upon himself something unclean, (or) may 
have bent (?), pressed (?), and put down the kun of the hand! 

Heed not that in the mouth of the son of the seer, thy servant, a word 
may have been passed over in haste! 

So....orso.... I ask thee, O Shamash, great lord, 

Whether from this day, the third day of this month lyyar, to the elev- 
enth day of Ab of this year, 

Kashtariti with his soldiers, or the soldiers of the Gimirri, or the soldiers 
of the Manni, 

Or the soldiers of the Medes, or any enemy, as many as there are, 

Will seize that city Kishassu, will they make entrance into that city 
Kishassu, 

Will their hands capture that city Kishassu, will it fall to their hands? 

[Here follow omens. ] 


On account of this lamb, grant assistance, and true grace, auspicious (?) 
appearances (?), 
. favors bringing good fortune — the command of the mouth of 
“thy great divinity — 
Grant that I may see! 


May it come unto thy great divinity, O Shamash, great lord, and may 
it (thou) answer with an oracle! 


[Here follow omens. } 


X. PRAYER TO THE SUN-GOD. 


O Shamash, great lord, whom I ask, with true grace answer me! 

Dur-Bel, a fortress of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, which lies on the 
border 

Of the Manni, and which the Manni have taken and hold as their own — 

May ... . the rab-shak, with soldiers, horses, forces, as many as he 
wishes, 

March to retake that city Dur-Bel ! By contest, 

Battle or war, or-by friendly speech and friendly advances, 

Or by famine, hunger, or distress (?) . 

Or by might, by cutting through, by searing down (?) the wall, 

Or by battering-rams or by lulimiti, or 
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By mention (?) of the names of god and goddess, or by any work of 
diplomacy, such as is used in the taking of a city, 

Will the forces of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, seize that city Dur-Bel? 

Will that city Dur-Bel fall to their hands? 

Thy great divinity knows. Will one see it, will one hear it? 

Heed not what the chief offering of this day may be, whether good or 
bad! 

Heed not that something anclese may have produced uncleanness at 
the place of vision and rendered it unclean ! 

Heed not that in this place something unclean may have been looked 
upon for vision! 

Heed not that an unclean AZAG may have touched the sacrifice, or 
that something may have been done to the sacrifice ! 

Heed not that the lamb of thy divinity, which is looked upon for 
vision, be imperfect and with blemish! 

Heed not that he who touches the forepart of the lamb may have put 
on his garment for sacrifice as arshati, or have 

Eaten, drunk, or rubbed upon himself something unclean, or may 
have bent (?), pressed (?), and put down (?) the kun of his hand! 

Heed not that in the mouth of the son of the seer, thy servant, a word 
may have been passed over in haste! 

So....orso.... I ask thee, O Shamash, great lord. 

When the forces of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, march 

To retake Dur-Bel, the fortress which lies on the border of the Manni, 

And that city Dur-Bel falls to their hands, 

On account of this lamb grant assistance, and true grace, auspicious (?) 
appearances (?) 

. . . . favors bringing good fortune—the command of the mouth of 
thy great divinity — 

Grant that I may see! 

May it come unto thy great divinity, O Shamash, great lord, and may 
it (thou) answer with an oracle! 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: HABAKKUK 2: 2-4. 
A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


—Ginsburg, Bible, 
Kai dexpiOn mpds we Kupios xai elrev Spacw Kai eis rvéiov, 
Gras 6 aird. ére eis kal dvateXct eis 
mépas kal ovx eis Kevov: dorepyoy, adrov, Ste épxdpevos Kai 
ob xpovioy. ebdoxel pov ev 6 88 dixasos 


éx —Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1894. 


Et respondit mihi Dominus, et dixit: 

Scribe visum, et explana eum super tabulas: ut percurrat qui legerit eum. 
Quia adhuc visus procul, et apparebit in finem, et non mentietur. 

Si moram fecerit expecta illum : 

quia veniens veniet, et non tardabit. 

Ecce qui incredulus est, non erit recta anima eius in semetipso: 


iustus autem in fide sua vivet. 
— Tischendorf’s Edition of the Vulgate, 1883. 


And the Lord answered me and said, Write the vision, and make it 
plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth it. 

For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall 
speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it, because it will surely 
come, it will not tarry. 

Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not upright in him: but the 
just shall live by his faith. 


—Authorized Version, 1611. 


And Jehovah answered me, and said, Write the vision, and make it 
plain upon tables [tablets, R. V. Am.], that he may run that readeth it. 
For the vision is yet for the appointed time, and it hasteth toward the 
end, and shall not lie: though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely 
come, it will not delay. Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright 
in him: but the just [righteous, R. V. Am.] shall live by his faith. 

—Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 
—Revised Versic ‘American Standard Edition), 1907. 
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And Jehovah answered me and said: 
Write the vision and make it plain on tablets, 
That he who readeth it may run. 
For the vision is still for an appointed time, 
But it shall speak at the end, and not lie; 
Though it should delay, wait for it, 
For it will surely come, and not tarry. 
Behold the proud! his soul is not right within him ; 
But the righteous shall live by his faith. 
—Henderson, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, 1868. 


Then Yahweh answered me, and said: Write down the vision, and 
engrave it on tablets, that one may read it easily. For the vision is 
until the appointed time; but it pants to the end, and will not deceive; 
though it delay, wait thou for it; for it verily comes, it lags not behind. 
Behold, being puffed up, his soul is not right in him. But the right- 
eous,— by his believing fidelity he shall live! 

—Orelli, The Twelve Minor Prophets (trans. by J. S. Banks), 1893. 


Lo, swollen, not level, is his soul within him ; 
But the righteous shall live by his faithfulness. 
—Geo. Adam Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 11, 1898. 


Inscribe the message, O prophet, upon tablets, and make it so plain 
that its contents can be apprehended at a glance; for it shall soon be 
confirmed by the events of history. ‘ Pride dominates these rapacious 
Chaldeans, therefore their ultimate downfall is certain; but the right- 
eous, because of their moral integrity and believing fidelity, which are 
the absolute essentials of life, though now crushed and oppressed, shall 
surely survive the present crisis.” 

—Sanders and Kent, Messages of the Earlier Prophets, 1898. 


In reply to my questionings, this message came to me from the 
Lord: Commit the prophecy to writing and set it up as a placard in a 
public place, so that it may be read easily. For the prophecy pertains 
to a definite time in the future, which is, however, not far distant, and 
it will not fail of fulfilment. If it should not come to pass as quickly 
as you expect, wait patiently for it; for it will certainly come at its 
appointed time. This is the prophecy: ‘The one whose heart is not 
right with God shall be destroyed ; but the righteous shall live through 


his steadfast faithfulness and trust in God.” 
—BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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Current POpinion. 


The Meaning of the Third Commandment. 

Professor L. B. Paton proposes a new interpretation of the third 
commandment in the last number of the Journal of Biblical Literature. 
Through a study of the usage of the Hebrew words corresponding to 
“lift up the name,” usually regarded as equivalent to “utter the name,” 
Professor Paton arrives at the meaning “invoke in worship.” But since 
this expression denotes worship, the words usually rendered “in vain” 
must denote the manner of worship. Furthermore, ancient worship 
was primarily and essentially sacrifice. Hence the commandment 
should be rendered, “Thou shalt not cry aloud the name of Yahweh 
thy God when thou hast’ brought no sacrifice.” In support of this 
interpretation are urged further: (1) the fact that all the other Hebrew 
codes have a law concerning sacrifice between that dealing with idola- | 
try and that concerning the sabbath (see Exod. 20:23 ff.; 34:12 ff.; 
Deut., chaps. 5-11, 12, 13 ff.; Lev. 19:4 f.); (2) a law requiring sacri- 
fice in connection with all worship is entirely in harmony with the spirit 
of the old Hebrew religion ; (3) similar provisions are found in earliest 
Hebrew codes (Exod. 34: 204; 23:15; 22:28); (4) the punishment for 
blasphemy would be more severe than that indicated in connection 
with the third commandment. 


The Aristocratic.Character of the Old Testament. 


In the February issue of the Zxpositor J. C. Todd calls attention to 
the “aristocratic character of the Old Testament.” Evidence of this 
point of view is found in the fact that the early prophets are concerned — 
with the sins of the rich; for them the nobility is the only class that 
counts. The masses are not responsible for the approaching judg- 
ment, but are powerless to avert it. In view of this, the denunciations 
of the prophets must not be taken as indicating universal corruption 
of the masses, but only that of the aristocracy; and even in the case 
of the latter, the vices are only such as are characteristic of aristocracy. 
The aristocratic point of view finds expression also in the deuteronomic 
law of “release.” This statute presupposes a condition of clientage. | 
A chief lives among his clan; he is under obligations to lend to them, 
in view of their relationship and duties toward him; all the borrowing, 
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therefore, is on one side. The temptation of such a chief is to lend 
too much to his client, and so involve the latter and his family in prac- 
tical slavery to himself. The law is intended to obviate this — every 
seven years patron and client start anew. In like manner the cap- 
tivity inclyded only the nobles; the bulk of the people remained at 
home; but, in the absence of their accustomed leaders, they were help- 
less: hence the movement to rebuild the temple was not inaugurated 
till the return of the exiled nobility. 


The Origin of the Day of Atonement. 


The Day of Atonement appears for the first time in the post-exilic 
legislation. Several attempts to explain its origin and peculiar signifi- 
cance have been made. In the TZheologisch Tijdschrift for January, 
Professor Eerdmans passes these under review, finds them wanting, 
and makes a new attempt. Religious institutions do not spring up in 
a night. Hence this one must have had its roots in the pre-exilic 
period. One of these is found in the special significance of New 
Year’s Day. On this day, according to the rabbis, the “ Book of Life” 
(Exod. 32:32 f.; Isa. 4:3; Ezek. 13:9) was opened by Jehovah. In it 
were written three lists of names: (a) those of the perfectly good, who 
would live throughout the year; (4) those of the wholly wicked, who 
would die within the year; (c) those of average people, who have 
opportunity up to the Day of Atonement to redeem themselves by good 
works. 

This conception must have been older than the rabbinical period, 
and evidence of this is furnished by the Babylonian usage. A temple 
of the New Year’s Feast is mentioned as early as the Hammurabi 
period, and constant reference is made in the iater literature to this 
feast, the important feature of which was the fact that at this time 
Marduk, in an assembly of the gods, determined the fates of men, and 


the “tablets of destiny” were inscribed. In connection with this feast 
every means was employed by man to secure a favorable decision from 
the gods. Additional danger threatened men at this time, since, on 
account of the assembling of all the gods in one place, the demons 
were left free to vent their ill-will upon man, Hints are not wanting 
in the Old Testament to warrant the belief that ideas and practices 
similar to those of the Babylonians were associated with the pre-exilic 
Book of Life. One of these is the horn-blowing on the first of Tishri, 
the original New Year’s Day. The purpose of this blowing of horns 
was not to announce the feast, since it indeed constituted the feast ; it 
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was, rather, to drive away the evil demons now supposed to be pecul- 
iarly dangerous. For other examples of the ascription of exorcising 
powers to demons, see 1 Sam. 16:14-16; Exod. 28:3-5.. 

It thus appears that the old New Year’s Day was a very solemn 
occasion. The effort of man was on this day to wipe out his guilt by 
sin-offerings and the like. Its observance resembled that of the Day 
of Atonement so closely that they are probably of the same origin ; 
that is, the Day of Atonement was itself a New Year’s Feast. The 
existence of two feasts celebrating the new year is due to the fact that 
Israel had two calendars, having adopted the Babylonian method of 
reckoning time while in exile. In the new method the old New Year’s 
Day fell upon the tenth of Tishri, and with the characteristic per- 
sistence of religious customs continued to be observed, although the 
New Year’s Day of the new system was also observed. The Day of 
Atonement, therefore, is not a new phenomenon of post-exilic origin, 
but a continuation of a long-established pre-exilic custom. 


The Explanation of Sin in the Book of Job. 

All are agreed, says Professor Eduard Kénig in the American 
Journal of Theology for January, that the book of Job deals with the 
question how the suffering of pious men isto be explained. Butall are 


not agreed as to the answer which the book itself makes to the question. 
The prologue of the book regards the suffering of the pious man asthe 
testing of his character. The three friends of Job defend the view that 
the suffering of men is a punishment for their sins. But what explana- 
tion of human suffering has the poet put into the mouth of his chief 
character? Kénig finds the answer in the speeches whichin Job 38: 1 ff. 
are put into the mouth of God. The solution of the problem is this: 
Observation of the many mysteries in the origin of the world and in its 
~ constitution must lead us to the conclusion that a superhuman Intelli- 
gence is throned above the universe. We must therefore have sufficient 
confidence in this Intelligence that for the accomplishnient of a rational 
end it has also mingled evil with the constitution of things. Yet what 
this rational end in each individual case may be may remain a secret 
for us. This solution of the problem of the presence of evil in the 
world is, as a matter of fact, Professor Kénig says, perfectly sound. 


Religion and Righteousness. 
The relation between these two things is helpfully discussed by 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, D.D., pastor of the City Temple, London, in a 
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recent number of the British Weekly. He says: “Facts are stubborn 
things, and it is an undoubted fact that piety and goodness are by no 
means convertible terms. We all know the man who makes no religious 
profession, but whose character is above reproach; the man whose 
integrity, modesty, and ready kindness win him the respect and affec- 
tion of those who know him best; the man who makes no jeer at 
religion, but who, apparently, is able to manage without it. There is 
hardly a minister of religion but has some such person on his list of 
friends, and is ready to admit that he likes and trusts him. On the 
other hand, we have met the man of strong emotional religious nature, 
but whose character does not inspire respect. We are startled occa- 
sionally by the narrowness, spitefulness, and venom of some develop- 
ments of the religious nature, or we are appalled by the discovery of 
some sensual vice in the life of a professedly religious man. We are 
inclined to cry hypocrite, but if so we should be wrong nine times out 
of ten. It simply means that a man may possess some capacity for 
religious emotion without corresponding moral earnestness. Where, 
then, is the good of religion ? we ask—or rather the world asks, for this 
is.one of the commonest of questions. The answer is-that morality 
and religion are identical in their sanctions, and that neither without . 
the other can reach its highest. 

Religion has been defined as the soul’s subjective reaction to the 
whole of things considered as an order. Religion at its best realizes 
that creation has a moral meaning and a moral end. Christianity is 
less a system of beliefs than it is a life lived in loving union with a 
living person who has written the law of righteousness within our hearts. 
When saintship has been reached, rightdoing ceases to be a mere 
literal obedience to a moral code, and becomes a spontaneous impulse 
under the quickening influence of divine love. Righteousness is really 
won when it is lost sight of as the end of attainment, when it ceases to 
be self-conscious, and becomes loving conformity to the will of Him 
who is at once the moral ideal and the means of realizing it. 


The Reconstruction of Religious Education. 

In the concluding pages of Dr. S. B. Haslett’s new book, Zhe Peda- 
gogical Bible School, he states concisely the present need in the Sun- 
day school. A few paragraphs will indicate his thought: A careful 
study of the history and methods of the Sunday school, of its present 
condition and needs, and also of its tendencies and opportunities, justi- 
fies the conclusion-that the entire system of Bible schools should be 
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reorganized and reconstructed in accord with the best educational 
theory and practice of the day, and equipped with modern and adequate 
means and appliances, and placed throughout upon a firm and broad 
pedagogical basis. As many of the principles as are used with success 
in the public school and are pedagogical may well be adopted and 
adapted for use in the schools of the church. The time has passed, we 
trust, when the Bible schools need any longer be considered as unique 
in every way, sacred or so holy that they must be conducted as if 
exempt from the ordinary conditions and laws of human life and its 
requirements. Sufficient difference exists between the Bible school 
and the public school to continue them as distinct and as retaining a 
purpose in part unique, yet they have so many things in common that 
the public school, which is far in advance in efficiency of the Bible 
school, may properly serve as a model in organization, equipment, and 
administration for the Bible school. The public school is not ideal, but 
there has been such rapid and far-reaching improvement made withir 
it the last twenty-five years that it could be chosen as a guide in the 
improvement in the Bible school, in a measure at least. 

The Bible school should be given the recognition that it deserves. 
The pastor is its proper head, and if he does not possess training in the 
pedagogy of religion and in Bible-school organization and manage- 
ment, he should be provided with an assistant who has such training 
and who can otherwise dignify the school. The Bible school has too 
long been conducted and treated by the churca as if it were a puerile 
institution. It is time that the dignity belonging to the Bible school 
should be placed upon it. The church’s best efforts and talents may 
_properly be exerted at this point. ; 

The age of theological battles has gone, and the teaching function 

of the church is being restored. The true value and place of the 
instruction and training of the children and youth of the church. are 
being duly recognized, and proper provision is being made. The gospel 
is still the substance of the message of life to mankind, but is a clearer, 
fuller, and farther-reaching gospel than was proclaimed years ago. It 
is a gospel for the body as well as for the soul. It isa gospel for the 
non-elect as well as for the elect. It is a gospel for the whole life of. 
the individual and that proclaims salvation for the entire man. This 
message is being delivered in accord with the nature and condition and 
interests of those who are receiving it. Logical order and sequence 
are left for those of mature years. The pulpit is becoming more like 
an instructor’s desk than a throne of eloquence. The church is 
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awakening to the apostolic ideal of teaching and nourishing those it 
would help. The ideal church now is the school church instead of the 
platform church. There is a tendency to follow the method of the 
Great Teacher and deal with the people at closer range and earlier in 
their lives. 

One cause for the apparent diversity between religion and science, 
which so many pious minds fear so much, is the fact that religion was 
misunderstood, in part by its advocates, for a long time. It was 
believed to be institutional chiefly, instead of constitutional. Religion 
was considered as being fixed, finished, capable of being measured, a 
kind of mechanical affair, perhaps a gift or something to be purchased. 
But religion is understood at the present day as being an original 
endowment of man, capable of receiving nourishment, manifesting 
phenomena of growth and development. Religion is believed to be 
one of the processes peculiar to the human organism, and dependent 
upon its nature and the laws of its activity. But as we learn more and 
more clearly that the laws or modes of activity in mental life, and that 
control in its growth and development, are also central in the growth 
and development of religion, the apparent disparity between science 
and religion is partly explained. And thus the gulf that was so long - 
believed to exist between science and religion is gradually narrowing, 
and for some thinkers it has entirely disappeared. The two camps are 
working more and more in harmony. Religion is learning from the 
method of science, and receiving abundant aid through its revelations. 
Science is learning reverence and receiving inspiration from religion 
which is found to be the deepest and highest reality of the human soul. 
All this is beginning, if it is only beginning, to react upon the church, . 
and particularly the Bible school, for advancement. The slowness 


with which the effect is produced may be discouraging to many, but it 


is real and no doubt will be lasting. Men have a higher and purer 
conception of God than they ever held before. When the Bible school 
shall have attained its possible and greatest efficiency, the cause of 
religion will be advanced beyond anything now realized, the purest and 
noblest idea of God entertained by the masses, and the Christian church 
stand supreme among the institutions of men. 
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Gxrploration and Discovery. 


Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec. 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has reported that the excavations at Bismya began on December 25, 
1903, and that they are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. With 
the commissioner, one servant, and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left 
Bagdad by carriage for Hilleh on December 11. December 13, in 
company with Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, 
and on the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party 
reached Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the 
muttessarif. No obstacles were placed in their way, and the authorities 
claimed that it would be unnecessary to take a large guard to Bismya. 
With two mounted and four foot-soldiers, and four workmen from 
Diwanieh, the party started for Bismya on December 17, and on the 
second day reached the village of Segban, the sheikh of the El-Bedin 
Arabs in whose territory Bismya is located. ‘They were received hos- 
pitably by the chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about 
twenty horsemen, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours 
from the village. It was the intention of the Field Director to begin 
the excavations with about forty men, but, on account of the numerous 
Montefik Arabs who had wandered north to escape the fighting about 
Nasarieh, the country is unsafe. Segban, who has been informed by 
the Turkish authorities that he will be held responsible for the safety 
of the party, was cautious and insisted that it would be unwise to 
remain at Bismya with less than sixty armed workmen. On December 
22 men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. Banks believes 
to be the bed of the old canal Shat en-Nil, and also of a later stream 
which dried up at the breaking of the Hindieh dam. At the end of 
the second day one of the wells reached a depth of ten meters, when the 
dry sand suddenly caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they 
were forced to abandon this well. On December 24 work was begun 
on two more wells, and on the 25th, as he was arranging to send-to 
Hai for some water-skins and to establish a water caravan of several 
donkeys, the workmen announced that the sand seemed moist, and at 
nine o’clock on Christmas morning —the best Christmas gift possible 
——water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s pick, and the 
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water was sweet. There was great excitement among the workmen; 
they ran about the well dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets 
in the air. The Field Director was no less pleased than they, and he 
ordered a sheep to be sacrificed for their baksheesh. A third well 
progressed slowly. On December 28 water was also foundinit. Thus 
one of the difficulties which have kept excavators from Bismya is 
settled, and there is every indication that the water will suffice for 
every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps 
Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not exceed twelve 
meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, Fara, and other 
ruins where excavations have been successfully made. The length of 
the entire group of mounds, including a small low hill two hundred 
meters or so to the northwest, is 1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. 
In a general way, the ruins form a rough oblong square. The square 
may be described as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley 
running east and west. The northern part, which is by far the larger, 
is lined on its western edge by nearly a dozen high circular mounds, as if 
representing so many buildings apparently overlooking the canal. The 
hill gradually slopes away to the east, which Dr. Banks believes to be 
the old necropolis. The southern part is not extensive. Its highest 
hills are in the southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the 
mound has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface; the few heaps of brick which the Arabs 
have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of the 
mound is smooth, and has not been dug over by the Arab antiquity 
hunters, as have been most other Babylonian ruins, for Bismya isso far 
from water, and in so dangerous a locality, that a single man, or a 
small company of men, could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered about the 
Field Director’s tent are thirty houses with women and children; three 
shops, a carpenter, and a butcher; and even a street dog has found its 
way there. It is understood that after the workmen receive their pay a 
great many more families will arrive. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred men. As 
yet only the surface has been scratched, and in no place have they gone 
to a greater depth than two meters; but wherever they dig they come 
upon some wall or tomb. The men, sume of whom have worked in 
every ruin in Babylonia, agree that Bismya is by far the richest and the 
easiest to excavate. The results which are so rapidly coming in are 
evidence of this. 
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EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 207 


The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. There 
seems to be a dispute about the ownership of the site of Bismya, and 
the following letters have passed between the Field Director and the 
sheikh of the Montefik : 


LETTER RECEIVED FROM ABDUL RAZAK, SHEIKH OF THE MON‘EFIK. 


Mr. BANKS, American: 
We have learned that you are digging in the limits of our property - 
and are bringing from the ground many things. Although, according 
to the regulations and the law, no one may touch the land of another with- 
out the consent of the owner, yet the land which you now inhabit is actually 
included in the limits of our property, of which we have in our hands the 
title deeds describing the limits. Since you have come to live in this district 
without our consent and without obtaining our permission, you are doing 
business and spending money with other people who have neither power nor 
right in this district, and who can afford you no protection. Moreover, as 
you are to spend a large sum of money, it should be with us as the original 
owners of this land. Now, as you have knowledge of this entire matter, it is 
for you to judge what is proper. 
(Signed) ABDUL RAZAK IBN FEHAD PASHA. 


REPLY TO THE LETTER OF ABDUL RAZAK, 
To the most honorable Abdul Razak, Bey: 

Str: We have received your kind letter of the 21st in which you inform 
us that the land of Bismya belongs to you, and is included within your terri- 
tory according to your deed. Until the present time we have been ignorant 
of this, and, moreover, Sheikh Segban, sheikh of the El Bedin, to whom the 
Ottoman government, through the mutessarif of Diwanieh, has recommended 
us by letter, also asserts that he 1s the sheikh of this territory, and that no 
one else has a right to interfere with it. 

Consequently we beg you to send us your papers, that we may eels 
them and judge who is in the right. However, if you wish, you may also 
write to Sheikh Segban in order to settle the matter with him. ; 

(Signed) Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya, 
Dr. BANKS, American. 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it 
without something of interest. The excavations have already demon- 
strated whaf the ruins contain, and if funds were available to employ 
several hundred workmen, not only would the security, which just at 
present is very uncertain, be perfect, but the entire ruin could be satis- 
factorily excavated before the expiration of the irade. The expense of 
the staff, which is by far the larger part, would not be materially 


increased. RopertT FRANCIS HARPER, 
March 16, 1904. Director. 
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Che Religious Coucation Association. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


By PROFESSOR FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, Pu.D., D.D., 
Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. — 


Tue Religious Education Association has a little more than passed 
its first anniversary. On February 12, 1903, by one of the most notably 
representative conventions ever held in this country, authority was 
granted to a carefully chosen Board of Directors to act as the agent of 
the Convention in completing the steps already taken and bringing 
into being a fully equipped organization. Tonight the Association 
meets in Philadelphia, this representative city of the East, not alone to 
make answer of stewardship to its hopeful friends by exhibiting the 
quality and promise of what has actually been achieved, but to renewa 
declaration of its broad and helpful policy, to exhibit its plans of 
administration and of active service, to determine upon wise and fruit- 
ful betterments of policy or plans, to reach through the conference of 
alert and earnest men and women the widest and sanest possible out- 
look, and to develop anew an intelligent enthusiasm throughout the 
land for an immediate, aggressive movement on behalf of religious 
education. In particular, through the carefully unified program of 
this Convention the Religious Education Association seeks to make an 
adequate—for working purposes, perhaps a reasonably final — demon- 
stration of the direct and indispensable, yet truly catholic and ecumeni- 
cal, relation of the Bible to the achievement of the purpose which it 
keeps steadily in view. Among the many possible and truly efficient 
means of promoting the responsiveness of the human soul to God 
which we recognize today, the Scriptures are pre-eminent. Born in 
the very impulse to make real to men the being and character of God 
and his active relationship with men, they kindle most quickly and feed 
most steadily the responsive glow of the soul. 

Fully to set forth at this time the character and policy of the 
Religious Education Association is impracticable and unnecessary. It 
will vouch for itself. In view, however, of the criticisms to which 
expression has been given during the past year, both by sincere friends 
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of the Association whose desires for definite achievements have outrun 
their sober judgment of possibilities, and by equally sincere opponents 
who have allowed their fear of a small minority of the working mem- 
bership of this organization to influence their estimate of the catho- 
licity and conservatism of the movement, it seems well to make several 
straightforward deciarations. 

1. The Religious Education Association has already a membership 
so large, so varied in character, and so many-sided in interest and 
influence that it is beyond the dominion of any section of country or 
class of men. Practically all the religious instructors in our universi- 
ties, colleges, and theological schools are identified with its work ; yet 
it does not become an organization of professionals. Their numbers 
are few as compared with the much larger proportion of members who 
are active pastors of the churches of all denominations, or of members 
who belong to the honorable order of religiously active laity. The 
strength of our membership today lies in its broadly representative 
character. Toa remarkable extent the Associatiun is getting together 
for mutual information, stimulus, and counsel all types of constructive 
minds—experts and laymen alike —and setting them to work upon 
the pressing problems of religious education. There is little real 
danger of professionalism or radicalism in the movement. 

2. This danger is made even more remote by the fact that the 
Religious Education Association is not a strongly centralized corpora- 
tion with a policy dictated by one mind or by a small group of 
men. For the sake of promoting the harmonious and unbroken 
development of its many lines of activity, it intrusts to an Executive 
Board of twenty-one men, with its staff of efficient secretaries, the exe- 
cution of the general policy for the year, which is formulated and 
determined by the Board of Directors, a body strictly representative of 
the general and local interest in religious education throughout the 
country, and elected annually by the Association. So far as the specific 
promotion of religious education is concerned, the Association may be 
rightly described as a federated body, a union of seventeen distinct 
Departments, each responsible for the promotion of religious educa- 
tion within a field peculiarly its own; each under the management of 
a committee of men and women well known for experience, resource- 
fulness, and representativeness ; each attracting to its service a certain 
proportion of our working membership. While our general officers 
serve as an agency of unification and co-operation in departmental 
work, it still remains true that the departmental committees have much 
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freedom of action and responsibility. The current year has made no 
adequate test of this arrangement; many of the Departments have had 
little more than time for tentative investigations. It may be said, by 
way of illustration, that the notable program which lies before you is 
the joint product of the general officers and the officers of Depart- 
ments. The former have been responsible for the sessions of the whole 
Convention ; the latter, having freedom of consultation with the gen- 
eral officers, have been largely responsible for their respective programs. 
Our organization presents great openings for wise and unselfish leader- 
ship; it offers scant opportunity to the autocrat. 

3. The Religious Education Association has consistently pursued 
this year a policy of conciliation and conservatism. It has exactly ful- 
filled its pledges of a year ago. It has no intention of duplicating 
work already well done by any existing organization. It does not seek 
to rival other organizations, but rather to co-operate helpfully with 
them and to supplement their work. It stands ready to support by 
every reasonable method all well considered and properly organized 
movements for religious education whether initiated under its own 
auspices or otherwise. Its work is not iconoclastic, its methods not 
polemical, its spirit not radical. It seeks to remedy the acknowledged 
abuses of religious education, (1) by arousing the latent but available 
energy of religious-minded men and women; (2) by unifying, educat- 
ing, and giving direction to this energy; (3) by collecting the data 
required for the formulation of sound plans of work; and (4) by using 
this energy in the promotion of such plans. We could be justly criti- 
cised were we to present within this brief space of time a program of 
sweeping reforms. A truly constructive policy requires time for formu- 
lation. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


No student of the religious trend of the past decade can doubt that 
the time has become ripe for such a movement as this. The stars are 
fighting in their courses for us. The real history of the genesis of the 
Religious Education Association goes far back of the summer and fall 
of 1902. For more than thirty years, through the notable co-ordination 
and extension of Sunday-school interests in North America, conceived 
and carried out by such broad-minded men as Bishop John H. 
Vincent and his associates, a great, original impulse was given to 
the popular study of the Bible—an impulse truly ecumenical in its 
effects. The International scheme of uniform !<ssous das had the 


effect of developing an army of intelligent laity, eager to be more 
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generously equipped with the necessary knowledge, outlook, and 
methods for effective religious service. 

But within the last quarter-century all kinds of human investigation 
have taken on the historical point of view. The study of life as it was 
and is, in order to formulate.principles for the life of today and of the 
future, is the prevailing purpose of all types of students. This is true in 
the investigation of the phenomena of the religious life no more and no 
less than in the investigation of other problems. The historical view- 
point is the fruitful one. It makes the record of the religious life and 
thought of past ages a continuing source of stimulating experience for 
the religious life of our day. It is essential to the reality and force of 
biblical instruction at the present time that it have a historical basis ; 
only so can it remain broadly and conservatively religious. 

This historical point of view has created a new psychology, based 
upon the actual exhibition of mental processes by living people rather 
than upon theories of how they ought to think ; and a new pedagogy, 
which seeks to determine the science of instruction by a detailed analy- 
sis and criticism of methods actually in use. These disciplines are 
advocating changes almost revolutionary in the accepted methods of 
religious education. 

The historical point of view in Bible study is not only making it 
more valuable than ever for the devotional student or the religious 
leader, but it is revealing the Scriptures as a veritable mine of values 
for the student of human nature, of organized society, and of religious 
thought. In whatever way man comes into relation with God or with 
his fellow-man, the Bible proves to be his reliable source, not always of 
specific instruction, but without exception of inspirational suggestion. 

The historical renaissance in Bible study has fostered three note- 
worthy developments, each of which has in turn made more necessary 
such an organization as our own. The first to be mentioned is the 
widespread introduction of the Bible and of other instrumentalities of 
religious culture into the regular curricula of our universities, colleges, 
and private secondary schools, not as a nominal requirement, but as a 
serious culture study, subject to all the tests given to others. 

The second development is the successful preparation and promo- 
tion of courses of study of a high order by the organizations which 
stand for the religious development of specific classes. Notable 
among these are the Christian Associations and the Young People’s 
organizations. I cannot speak too highly of the excellent results thus 


reached within the past five years. 
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Side by side with these developments should be mentioned the 
achievements of certain individuals who have contributed in a definite 
way to the advancement of religious education through Bible study. 
They have been pioneers in experimentation — men of courage, persist- 
ence, and earnestness. To them more than to all other causes com- 
bined is due the organization of the Religious Education Association. 

As a last instance of the progress of this generation I would men- 
tion the gradual provision of suitable literature for reference and for 
study. Only ten years ago there was an almost absolute lack. Stan- 
ley’s History of the Jewish Church was perhaps the best available work 
in English on the Old Testament for the historical student. Today 
he can take his choice from half a dozen admirable histories. Outlines 
for historical study were almost unknown; today they abound. 


THE NEED OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


These very achievements have made our Association a necessity, if 
the progress is to continue. The need of today is more than the con- 
tinuance of the successes of the past. Progress never finds its goal, 
but is forced to press on to larger attainment. Results are but data 
for wider generalizations. The secret of the successful promotion of 
religious education in our land will be an organization not limited by 
specific interests or even denominational trends. 

Each of the successful organizations to which I have already made 
reference works under certain limitations. The International Sunday 
School Association does not feel itself at liberty to become an experi- 
menting body. It may well become the duty and privilege of the 
Religious Education Association, through its Department of Sunday 
Schools, managed by men and women who are in full sympathy with 
the legitimate aims of the International Sunday School Association, to 
study faithfully the working problems of the Sunday school, to make 
experiments as regards curricula, grading, teacher-training, and like 
problems, and to formulate suggestions which will be adopted in pro- 
portion to their reasonableness and practicable character. 

In like manner the Christian Associations and Young People’s 
societies have constituencies which rapidly shift. As organizations 
their energies must be centered upon the immediate practical needs of 
their respective fields. This leaves abundant room for the broader 
gathering of facts and the formulation of more permanent conclusions 
regarding the wisest methods of promoting the religious education of 
those who are relatively young. 
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Aside from these lines of activity, already more or less developed, 
the Religious Education Association has a broad field peculiarly its 
own, suggested by the divisions of the program of the Convention. 
Through its Council it will be able ‘to reach and to disseminate cor- 
rect thinking on all general subjects relating to religious and moral 
education, initiating and completing investigations of fundamental 
importance.” Through its “ Annual Survey of the Progress of Religious 
Education ” it will make available to the general public the best results 
of each year’s activity among religious pioneers and students. Among 
the churches and the various organizations of men for religious pur- 
poses it will have an unoccupied field for missionary effort. 

But its greatest objective will be the clear-thinking individual. It 
is truly pathetic to realize the large number of isolated individuals who 
have fruitful ideas, but no means of making them bear fruit. The 
Religious Education Association will give them chance for a hearing. 
The intelligent layman is the working factor of the future. 

In relation to all these opportunities the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation stands to unify, to harmonize, to federate, and to offer 
co-operation... It seeks to unify the efforts of all organizations which 
promote some phase of religious education, so that the progress made 
at one point shall be utilized by all. To this end it aims to unite 
these organizations with itself in an independent yet co-operative rela- 
tion of active friendliness, accepting the results achieved by each and 
contributing by unbiased investigations to their available resources. 

The Religious Education Association also stands for the general 
promotion of the interests of religious education. It must seek to 
attain reliable results and satisfactory methods. It must encourage 
the trying of new plans, so that their value can be demonstrated in 
actual use. It must foster an active and widespread desire for a for- 
ward movement. 

THE WORK OF THE YEAR. 

The history of the work of this year is quickly told. It has been a 
year of great activity on the part of many, but a kind which makes 
little display. 

It has been a year of organization. When the convention adjourned 
at Chicago, there existed only an admirable set of plans and a skeleton 
organization. With laborious and self-sacrificing effort these plans 
have been realized. The magnitude of the task can be only in part 
appreciated by one who notes the wide range of interests covered by 
the organization. The Executive Board set itself six tasks: the com- 
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pletion of the long list of officers, both general and departmental ; 
the securing of a large list of members of the Association; the secur- 
ing of funds for the proper prosecution of the work ; the securing of 
competent executive secretaries; the foundation of methods and plans 
for departmental activity; and the determination of the best method 
of giving information to members and others. By May, the first two 
objects were practically achieved. Over one hundred and fifty differ- 
ent men and women had accepted responsible offices; nearly thirteen 
hundred members had been secured (since increased to about two 
thousand). By July, at the semi-annual meeting of the Board of, 
Directors in Boston, suitable plans for departmental work were con- 
sidered and adopted, and a regular Bulletin authorized. But not until 
November was the Board able to announce the most urgent need of 
the Association, viz., the election of a General Secretary. By the 
unanimous choice of Dr. Ira Landrith, of Nashville, as General Sec- 
retary, of Dr. Clyde W. Votaw, as Editorial Secretary, and of Dr. Wallace 
N. Stearns, as Financial eens: the working force of the Association 
was made complete. 

It will readily be seen that this long, yet necessary and perhaps 
salutary, delay greatly crippled the departmental work, which particu- . 
larly requires the friendly co-operation of the General Secretary. 

Yet the year has been a fruitful one—a year of strong beginnings, 
of the collation of memoranda which will be serviceable in the months 
to come, of investigations and experiments still in their initial stages. 

The publication of the Report of the First Convention has given 
a notable volume to the permanent literature of religious education. 
The other publications issued by the Association have established a 
standard of excellence for which all friends of the movement may be 
truly grateful to our Editorial Secretary. 

The Departments are now strongly manned. Our methods have 
had the benefit of a little working experience. Our equipment com- 
mands universal respect. We have a working efficiency which not even 
this great Convention will adequately exhibit. We may look forward 
with confidence to the work of the coming years. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 


For there is a great work to be done; we have but made a begin- 
ning; the field is limitless and inviting. We need to make a work- 
ing platform so broad that all earnest and reverent souls can find a 
place for themselves upon it. We need to define religious education 
in such a way that it shall no mean sectarianism or sentimentalism, 
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but a kind of culture which is indispensable to the normal man—a 
culture as naturally belonging to public education as to private, a cul- 
ture which shall stand pre-eminently for religious reality and breadth 
and power. Weneed to make it clear that religion is as broad as life itself, 
and that life without religion is impossible. We need to localize our work 
by holding smaller gatherings in districts and in cities, at which the 
principles and methods which condition progress can be brought home 
to those who cannot journey far away. We need to encourage the 
numberless men and women who are waiting for strong leadership to 
take a hand in this great enterprise. Why should there not be a 
thousand people in this very Convention who will be glad to lend their 
influence and support to this movement in which they surely take a 
vital interest ? 

The opportunity before the Religious Education Association is 
boundless. The responsibility upon its officers and members is very 
great. The achievements which may be attained are substantial and 
definite. The year to come is the critical year of the organization. 
May God’s rich blessing attend those upon whom will devolve the 
responsibility of leadership, and may he grant unto them in fullest 
measure the wisdom which is from above! 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION. 


The Religious Education Association, assembled in its Second 
Annual Convention, declares its conviction — 


1. That, owing in large measure to rapid changes in the conditions 
of modern life, an emergency has arisen in respect to the training of 
the young in the matters that pertain to character. To turn the heart 
of our people to those riches of the spirit that outweigh material pros- 
perity; to inspire our nation with the principles that alone can give it 
perpetuity or true glory; to withstand the rising tide of disregard for 
law that threatens to overwhelm our people, and that manifests itself 
even in our schools—this will require a general revival of religious 
and moral education. ; 

2. That such education depends primarily upon the influence of 
high personality. The call that comes to us from the young is first of 
all a call to do the will of God in Christly living. But personality 
becomes doubly effective when parent or teacher pursues methods that 
accord with the nature of the child as well as the nature of virtue. 
There is needed in all directigns more knowledge of the aims, prin- 
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ciples, and methods of education, and a wider diffusion of such 
knowledge. 

3. That the most important institution for the development of char- 
acter is the family. Yet precisely here disintegrating forces are most 
evident. Partly through neglect, partly through the difficulty of 
adjusting family training to the complications of modern life, the ris- 
ing generation is being largely neglected at the most vital point. 

4. That in any complete plan for character-training, the Bible must 
have a permanent and unique place. Somewhere within our trinity of 
educational institutions—the home, the church, and the school— the 
child is entitled to receive possession of those treasures of spiritual 
truth and inspiration that have been the strength of our fathers, and 
that are still the real strength of our civilization. To this end no 
equipment in the way of personal study on the part of parents and 
teachers, or in the way of means and methods, can be too costly. 

To promote these ends this Association will devote its energies dur- 
ing the coming year; first, to investigation and practical stimulation in 
the various directions represented by its seventeen Departments; sec- 
ond, to agitation and the diffusion of information through its Proceed- 
ings and other printed matter, and through public speech; third, to 
the organization of local centers for the study of practical problems in 
the light of established principles; fourth, to personal effort of each 
member in his own station to practice and promulgate. these prin- 
ciples. 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 
1904-5. 

President — Hall, Charles Cuthbert, D.p.,President Union ‘Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York city. 

Vice- Presidents— Peabody, Francis G., p.D., Dean Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; Brown, Charles R., Pastor First Congrega- 
tional Church, Oakland, Calif.; Brumbaugh, Martin G., PH.D., LL.D., 
Professor University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Capen, Samuel 
B., LL.D., President American Board Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, Boston, Mass.; Coulter, John M., pH.p., Professor University of 
Chicago, Chicago; Cross, George, PH.D., Professor McMaster University, 
Toronto, Can.; Dike, Samuel W., LL.p., Secretary National League for 
the Protection of the Family, Auburndale, Mass.; Evans, Mary, LITT.D., 
President Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio ; Fergusson, E. Morris, 
Secretary New Jersey State Sunday School Association, Trenton, N. J.; 
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Gilbert, Levi, p.p., Editor Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Hazard, Caroline, LiTT.v., President Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
Jesse, Richard H., Li.p., President University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.; Lord, Rivington D., D.p., President General Conference Free 
Baptists, Brooklyn, N. Y.;, McKamy, John A., President Sunday School 
Editorial Association, Nashville, Tenn.; Shurtleff, Glen K., General 
Secretary Young Men’s Christian Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Smith, 
Alexander Mackay, D.p., Bishop Coadjutor Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Webb, William R., Principal Webb cata Bell 
Buckle, Tenn. 

Chairman of the Executive Harper, William PH.D., 
D.D., LL.D., President University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

| Vice-Chairman of the Executive Board—Messer, L. Wilbur, Gen- 
eral Secretary Young Men’s Christian Associaticn, Chicago, III. 

General Secretary —Landrith, Ira, LL.D., 153 LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Editorial Secretary —Votaw, Clyde Weber, PH.D., Professor Univer 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Recording Secretary —Coe, George Albert, PH.D. Professor North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

Financial “Secretary —Stearns, Wallace Nelson, PH.D., 153 LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

James Herron, President National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Board of Directors— DiRECTOR FOR LiFe: Sanders, Frank K., PH.D., 
p.D., Dean Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. DIRECTORS AT 
LarGE: Best, Nolan R., Chicago, IIl.; Boynton, N., Rev., D.p., Detroit, 
Mich.; Curtis, E. L., PH.p., D.D., New Haven, Conn.; Eliot, S. A., Rev., 
-D.D., Boston, Mass.; Falconer, Robert A., LITT.D., LL.D., Halifax, N.S.; 


Harlan, R. D., p.p., Lake Forest, Ill.; Harrower, P., Rev., West New © 


Brighton, N. Y.; Hinds, J. I. D., pH.p., Nashville, Tenn.; Hughes, R. 
C., D.D., Ripon, Wis.; Kelly, R. L., pH.m., Richmond, Ind.; Lawrence, 
W. M., p.p., Chicago, Ill.; McDowell, W. F., pH.p., New York city ; 
Miller, Walter, New Orleans, La.; Mitchell, S. C., PH.p., Richmond, 


Va.; Philputt, A. B., Rev., p.p., Indianapolis, Ind.; Salisbury, Albert, - 


PH.D., Whitewater, Wis.; Snedeker, C. H., Very Rev., Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 
Stimson, H. A., Rev., p.p., New York city; Tomkins, F. W., Rev., 
p.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Tucker, W. J., D.D., LL.D., Hanover, N. H. 
State Directors: Alderman, Edwin A., D.c.L., LL.pD., New Orleans, 
La.; Anthony, A. W., p.p., Lewiston, Me.; Bailey, Josiah W., Raleigh, 
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No. Car.; Bashford, J. W., PH.D., Delaware, Ohio; Beard, G. H., Rev., 
PH.D-, Burlington, Vt.; Bitting, W. C., p.p., New York city; Curtiss, 
Samuel I., PH.D., D.D., Chicago, Ill.; Donald, E. W., p.p., LL.p., 
Boston, Mass.; Elliott, George, Rev., p.p., Detroit, Mich.; Fairbanks, 
Arthur, PH.D., Iowa City, Ia.; Faunce, W..H. P., p.p., Providence, 
R.I.; Fulton; Robert B., Lu.p., University, Miss.; Garrison, James H., 
LL.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Grammer, Carl E., Rev., s.t.p., Norfolk, Va.; 
Hill, Edward Munson, p.p., Montreal, Can.; Hill, Edgar P., Rev., p.v., 
Portland, Ore.; Holmes, Jesse H., pH.p., Swarthmore, Pa.; Horne, 
Herman H., pH.p., Hanover, N. H.; Jordan, W. G., D.p., Kingston, 
Ont.; Kane, William P., p.p., Crawfordsville, Ind.; Maclachlan, H. D. 
C., Rev., Shelbyville, Ky.; McFarland, H. B. F., Washington, D. C.; 
McLean, John K., D.D., Berkeley, Calif.; Murray, Walter C., a.m., Hali- 
fax, N. S.; Nicholson, Thomas, D.p., Vermilion, So. Dak.; Penrose, S. 
B. L., Walla Walla, Wash.; Plantz, Samuel, PH.D., D.D., Appleton, Wis.; 
Potter, Rockwell H., Rev., Hartford, Conn.; Purinton, D. B., LL.p., 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Sallmon, William H., a.m., Northfield, Minn.; 
Slocum, W. F., Lu.p., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Smith, J. Frank, Rev., 
Dallas, Tex.; Stickney, Edwin H., Rev., Fargo, No. Dak.; Strong, 
Frank, PH.D., Lawrence, Kan.; Thomas, A. J. S., Greenville, So. Car.; . 
Tuttle, John E., Rev., p.p., Lincoln, Neb.; VanDyke, Henry, D.D., LL.D., 
Princeton, N. J.; VanMeter, J. B., Baltimore, Md.; Wiggins, B. L., Rev., 
Sewanee, Tenn.; Hart, Walter T., Winnipeg, Man. And the members 
of the following — 

Executive Board—Bailey, Edward P., Chicago, Ill.; Bryan, W. L., 
PH.D., Bloomington, Ind.; Coe, George A., PH.D., Evanston, Ill.; Cran- 
dall, L. A., Rev., D.D., Chicago, Ill.; DeForest, H. P., Rev., D.p., Detroit, 
Mich.; Dickerson, J. Spencer, Chicago, IIl.; Gunsaulus, F. W., Rev., 
D.D., Chicago, Ill.; Hall, Charles C.,p.p., New York city; Harper, Wm. 
R., D.D., LL.D., Chicago, Ill.; Hervey, Walter L., pH.p., New York city ; 
Holt, Charles S., Chicago, Ill.; Hutchinson, Charles L., Chicago, IIl.; 
King, Henry Churchill, p.pD., Oberlin, Ohio; Kirkland, J. H., Lu.p., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mackenzie, William D., p.p., Hartford, Conn.; 
Merrill, William P., Rev., D.p., Chicago, Ill.; Messer, L. Wilbur, 
Chicago, Ill.; Robinson, George L., pu.p., Chicago, Ill.; Sanders, 
Frank K., PH.D., D.D., New Haven, Conn.; Shaw, William, Boston, 
Mass.; Willett, Herbert L., pH.p., Chicago, Ill. In addition, as 
ex-officio members, the President, First Vice-President, General Secre- 
tary, Editorial Secretary, Recording Secretary, Financial Secretary, 
and Treasurer of the Association. . 
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Ow1nc to an unfortunate error, the picture which appeared on page 
179 of the BiBLicaL WoRLD for March was not the Mosque of Omar, as 
the subscription stated, but the Ancient Church of the Ascension on 
the Mount of Olives. No reader of the BipLicaL WoRLD, however, 
could have been deceived by the misplaced picture, and the fact that 
the temple area with the Mosque of Omar in its center was illustrated 
in the frontispiece of the number makes it unnecessary to print here 
the illustration which was designed for p. 179 of the last issue. 


Two CHARTs prepared by Edward P. St. John, state superintendent 
of the New York Sunday School Association, set forth in a very help- 
ful fashion the things which need most to be known regarding childhood 
and adolescence with respect to religious education. The periods of 
growth are indicated as: (1) infancy, covering the first two years; (2) 
early childhood, covering the years from three to eight; (3) boyhood 
and girlhood, covering the period from eight to twelve years; (4) the 
period of adolescence, from twelve to twenty-five years of age, this 
being subdivided into three stages—from twelve to fifteen, from six- 
teen to nineteen, and from nineteen to twenty-five. In each of these 
stages of the growth of the individual the charts show the physical 
characteristics, the characteristic phases of emotional life, the status of 
intellectual powers and attainments, the spontaneous interests, the char- 
acteristic social environment, special opportunity in moral and religious 
education, and tendencies to which appeal may be made in discipline. 
Then, with reference to the child’s work in the Sunday school, sugges- 
tion is made as to the department to which the child belongs, the type 
of teacher which will be most helpful to him, and other matters of 
similar interest. Those who wish to acquaint themselves with modern 
psychological and pedagogical ideas as applied to child-nurture would 
do well to secure these charts and make a constant use of them. 

A series of notable addresses upon “The Church in the World 
Today” has just been concluded at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city. The subjects and lecturers were as follows: “The Church 
as a Divine Institution,” Professor William N. Clarke, D.D., of Colgate 


University; “The Church as a Human Organization,” Professor — 


Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., of. the Episcopal Theological School, 
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Cambridge, Mass.; “The Church and the Kingdom of God,” Pro- 
fessor Borden P. Bowne, LL.D., of Boston University; “The Church 
and the Sacraments,” Professor James S. Riggs, D.D., of Auburn 
Theological Seminary; “The Church and Public Worship,” Professor 
Edward C. Moore, Ph.D., D.D., of Harvard University; ‘‘The Teach- 
ing Function of the Church,” President William J. Tucker, D.D., 
LL.D., of Dartmouth College; ‘“‘The Church and the Family,” Presi- 
dent John F. Goucher, D.D., LL.D., of the Woman’s College, Bal- 
timore, Md.; “‘The Church and the Individual,” Professor George H. 
Palmer, Litt.D., of Harvard University; “The Church and Society,” 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., of New York city ; “The Church 
and Other Organizations for Service,” President Henry Hopkins, D.D., 
LL.D., of Williams College; ““The Unity of the Church,” Professor 
Charles W. Shields, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton University; ‘The 
Church and the Christianization of the World,’’ President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary. 


_A work of more than ordinary interest and value on the Old Tes- 
tament is announced by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is the 
Student's Old Testament, Logically and Chronologically Arranged and 
Translated. The author is Professor Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., of Yale 
University, well known for his previous valuable contributions to the 
study of the Old Testament. The work is to appear in six volumes as 
follows: Vol. I, “ Prophetic and Priestly Stories Regarding the Begin- 
nings ‘of Hebrew History;” Vol. II, “Historical and Biographical Nar- 
ratives ;” Vol. III, “Prophetic Sermons, Epistles and Apocalypses ;”’ 
Vol. IV, “Laws and Traditional Precedents ;’’ Vol. V, “Songs, Psalms 
and Prayers;” Vol. VI, “Proverbs and Didactic Poems.” The first 
volume is promised about April 1. It is claimed that the five essen- 
tial things for the study of the Old Testament are here put into the 
possession of the reader: a systematic classification of its contents, a 
comparative presentation of its original sources, a lucid, exact trans- 
lation, clear literary analysis, and illuminating introductions and foot- 
notes. Progressive Bible readers who accept in general the principles 
and appreciate the practical value of modern biblical research will 
welcome this clear, definite presentation of the results of sound scholar- 
ship. It will of course be found to be true that an entire agreement 
among scholars has not been reached in all matters, but there is already 
so large a consensus of judgment upon the main facts of the Old Tes- 
tament as to make it possible and highly desirable that such a work 
as this by Professor Kent should be given to the public. 
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Wook Rediews. 


Old Testament History. By Rev. PRorEssoR HENRY PRESERVED 
Situ, D.D., Amherst College. [International Theological 
Library.] New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 
Xxv-+ 512. $2.50, met. 

Any book should be judged, at least in part, by the principles and 
ideals by which the writer claims to be governed in producing it. 
What these are in a particular case may not be so easy to discover. But 
the author of this history leaves us in nodoubt. The two fundamental 
characteristics of the historian of the Old Testament life, according to 
him, are (1) good judgment —ability to distinguish degrees of proba- 
bility where there is uncertainty, (2) the ability to tell what he knows — 
to picture what he sees so that the readers also see it (pp. xii, xiii). It 
is possible that there are other criteria of a historian equally necessary, 
but without doubt these two are vitally important. Professor Smith’s 
Old Testament History has a right to be tested by these before we 
demand of him what he does not pretend to give. 

Yet when these tests are applied, our difficulties begin. Take the 
second. How do the readers know that they see what the author sees ? 
They follow him along as he brings out this view and that. They see 
with him very little history in the Old Testament until the time of 
David. With him they see little toadmire inSolomon. With him they 
look upon the course of a succession of kings few, if any, of whom 
achieve more than mediocre success, until the curtain falls on the mon- 
archy of Judah. Under his guidance they behold in diminished luster 
the prophetic figures succeeding one another from Samuel to Zecha- 
riah. Of them all the most effectively portrayed is the one least known 
and admired — Ezekiel. As we pass on, Ezra vanishes into a possible 
scribal generality, and Nehemiah stands in the foreground of the post- 
exilic age. A warm glow lights up the career of the Maccabees, and 
the panorama comes to an end with the sinister figure of Herod. As 
a whole, everything is in low light. We look upon these Old Testa- 

ment characters through a veil, woven, in some cases, of uncertainties 
as to their history, and, in other cases, of mediocrity, incompetence, and 
im perfection revealed by their careers, until we close the book with a 
renewed sense of the truth of the aphorism that, while the work is great, 
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the workers are insignificant. Now, who can say except the author 

whether we have seen what he sees ? 
Turning to the other criterion, we are equally ata loss. Who shall 

decide as to the good judgment of the author when he sums up his 


discussion of the patriarchal age in the following words ? 

Our conclusion is that there is no sufficient warrant for supposing individ- 
uals Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob .to have been the ancestors of the people. 
That Jacob or Israel was the name of a clan (or that they were the names of 
two separate clans) seems to be made out. Isaac and Abraham are as yet 
unaccounted for—that is, we know of no tribes or clans that bore these names. 
Probably both were creations of the legend-building imagination working 
under the necessities of the patriarchal theory. (P. 50.) 


Or this concerning Moses and the Exodus? 

The results with which we have to content ourselves in the Mosaic period 
-are meager, Theremay have been an Israelite clan that sojourned in Egypt. 
te exodus was not improbably due to a religious leader. Under this religious 

leader the people entered into covenant with other desert-dwelling clans at 
Kadesh. The God who sanctioned the alliance and who became a party to it 
was Yahweh, the Storm-God of Sinai. He was henceforth the leader of his 
people in war, and under his encouragement they undertook the conquest of 
Canaan. (P. 72.) 


Or this concerning Solomon ? 

All that the record pictures is an oriental despot, luxurious and oppres- 
sive, but possibly good-natured and genial in personal intercourse. Of states- 
manship, in our sense of the word, he had not the faintest glimmer. His reli- 
gion was of the type held by his contemporaries. Nothing can be attributed 
to him that really advanced Israel in its world-mission. (P. 171.) 

Or this concerning Ezra ? 

What then is the historical fact which the story of Ezra represents? Itis 
this: During the century after Nehemiah the community in Judah was becom- 
ing more rigid in its exclusiveness and in its devotion tothe ritual. Ezra is 
the impersonation of both tendencies. Whether there was a scribe named 
Ezra is not a matter of great importance. Very likely there was such ascribe 
to whose name tradition attached itself. First it transferred the favor of 
Artaxerxes from him to Nehemiah. Then it made him the hero of the intro- 
duction of the Law. And finally it attributed to him the abrogation of the 
mixed marriages. . . . . Ezra was the ideal scribe, as Solomon was the ideal 
king, projected upon the background of an earlier age. (Pp. 396, 397.) 

On all these subjects there are other scholars who have judged differ- 
ently. The real difficulty is that Professor Smith has not been able in 
the limits of the space allotted adequately to present the grounds of 
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fact and argument out of which a judgment must arise, and therefore 
the reader is in the position of receiving his conclusions without being 
able to decide as to how far they testify to the author’s sound judg- 
ment. They must stand, therefore, for what they are—the results 
reached by an expert working in the modern spirit with all the resources 
of modern Old Testament scholarship at hand. From this point of 
view the book is of real value. It represents what such a scholar con- 
siders the present sum total of tested fact regarding the history of 
Israel. 

Special satisfaction will be found by the reader also in the large use 
made of the Old Testament literature for the interpretation and vital- 
izing of the various periods of the history. The literature itself gains 
new power and significance from the juxtaposition. The greatest suc- 
cess reached by the author here is in the chapter on Ezekiel. Nowhere 
in English is more light thrown upon this prophet and his relations to 
his times than by Professor Smith. It will prove a veritable revelation 
to many readers. 

Students of this subject will find many points of disagreement with 
the author, as is quite natural in a field where much is still unsettled 
and the decision on particular facts depends so largely on the point of 
view. These differences of opinion are, however, not vital. What is 
more significant, in the reviewer’s judgment, is the weakness of the 
book in two respects: (1) its organization, and (2) its interpretation, of 
‘Old Testament history. The history is divided into twenty chapters, 
and the titles of the majority of those chapters have to do with individ- 
uals. Thus “The Patriarchs,’”’ ‘‘The Heroes,” “ David,” “The House 
of Jehu,” “‘ Hezekiah and Manasseh,” ‘‘ Nehemiah and After’ are some 
of the headings. Nowhere is there any hint of periods in the develop- 
ment of Israel’s life. Surely it was possible—and in our view it is 
indispensable in any scientific history today —to divide the field into 
its main divisions, to organize the material under these main divisions, 
and thus to give the reader a sense of the relations of things, the pre- 
eminent and subordinate. As it is, all is on adead level, and at the end 
an unskilled reader is inevitably left with a confused and. indefinite 
picture. But this surely is not seeing things as the author sees them. 

Yet more central is the lack of the interpretative and vitalizing power. 
We do not say that this book is dry ; itis clearand in some parts strong 
and'stirring. But as a whole many a reader will find the perusal of it 
a task. The scholarship of the author has, it may be, overmastered him. 
The destructive work of critical study attracts or impresses him more 
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than the reconstruction and reorganization of what remains after the 
critical process is over. Whatever it is, we are disappointed at the 
absence of all that is beyond a mere pragmatic view of events and peri- 
ods, or at least at the lack of any vigorous and thoroughgoing attempt to 
tell us what the modicum of fact concerning the course of Israel’s history 
really means. Something of Ewald’s insight here would have trans- 
formed what is a clear and scholarly presentation and discussion of facts 
into a book throbbing with vitality and human interest." 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Theism under Natural Law, As Related to Old Testament Criti- 
cism and to the Theodicy of Lux Mundi. By Rev. Epwarp 
Sort.Ley, B.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1903. Pp. 
viii+370. $1.50. 

The author of a book which is submitted for review may rightly 
demand of the critic a careful reading of that book, and an unbiased 
estimate based upon an intelligent and a reasonable exegesis. In 
return, the critic may ask that the book be written in an intelligible 
style, so that at least the problem of the meaning of its sentences shall 
not have to be raised. 


Judged by this test, the book before us fails. To determine from 
the author’s language what idea he intended to convey is often an 
impossibility. The’ English of the book, and its punctuation, are 
simply inexcusable.* In view of our author’s inability to express himself, 
the reviewer must disavow responsibility for what he makes of Mr. 
Softley’s views; he can only say: The author appears to mean so and so. 


*We have noted a few misprints and possible errors in matters of fact: p. 206, “ram- 
man” should now be read “adad;” p. 207, note 3, “Jehoash” should be “Amaziah;” p. 234, 
the date of the death of Ahaz should be 720, not 730; p. 300, Jer. 41: 5 may apply to 
Mizpah and not to the temple at all; p. 328, Neriglissar reigned at least four years 
and Nabonidus only seventeen. There are also several misprints in the names of 
books referred to in the notes, but not sufficient to mislead the reader. 


? The following are exact quotations: “ By way of antithesis, it is characteristic of 
the righteous that they do, so reflect upon, and talks of God’s wondrous works (Ps. 
8:9 and 19)” (p. 4). “It may be true, as has been said, that evolution as a theory 
does not necessarily do away with design in Creation (or rather conflict with the 
evidence arising from design in Creation), for the existence and operation therein of 
a Personal First Cause, but only removes it farther back” (p. 5). ‘Man, as the 
Creator’s handiwork, and ontologically considered, apart from the controlling bias of 
predominating good, or, morally considered, does so partake of God’s image” (p. 22). 
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The object of the treatise is to refute the “‘New Theology’ or 
‘Higher Criticism’ as set forth in ‘Lux Mundi.’” “Alas! that Chris- 
tianity and the historic church of our forefathers should be so scan- 
dalized!” is his exclamation. And the author’s basis for his attack 
upon Canon (Bishop) Gore and his collaborators is the untenability of 
the doctrine of evolution. : 

Theism under Natural Law is the title. We presume that the 
author means by this what we are accustomed to call the theistic impli- 
cations of natural theology. In that case, the title is a misnomer, 
for the preface seems to inform us that the author is dealing with 
“ Revealed Religion.” And in the body of the book emphasis is laid 
throughout, not on the evidences afforded by a study of nature, but 
on what the Bible says nature reveals—two very different things. 
Natural theology, as ordinarily understood, has no place in this volume. 
If, then, this book is not (as the title implies, and as the author sup- 
poses it to be) an exposition of the theistic implications of natural 
theology, what is it? We answer, an attempt to combine biblical and 
systematic theology. From this point of view, then, what is Mr. 
Softley’s standpoint ? 

The author’s doctrine of Scripture involves its entire inerrancy and 
infallibility in each and all of its parts. Genesis is a “divine history 
of creation.” The most conservative ideas of authorship are assumed 
— Davidic authorship of all the psalms, Mosaic origin of the entire 
Pentateuch, Isaiah’s composition of all the book named for him, and 
soon. Back of these is absolute revelation; nothing is human, all is 
divine. The discriminated results of a century of consecrated schol- 
arship, of painstaking, earnest, and reverent study, are ignored as 
though they were not, are thrown aside without a glance. 

In consequence of this absence of a literary and historical sense of 
the relative value of the parts of Scripture, we find an eccentricity of 
exegesis, a lack of appreciation of appropriateness of quotation which 
involves the use indiscriminately of earlier and of later Scripture as 
teaching the same absolute and developed doctrine (e. g., p. 91). We 
are carried back to a medizval method of use of the Bible, to accept 
which is to throw aside all gains from centuries of scholarly study. 
Mr. Softley’s is indeed the a priori method of making theology. We 
can not wonder, therefore, that he carries the church as an organiza- 
tion back to Shem, and is inclined to associate it even with Cain and 
Abel (p. 83). 

Our author’s psychology, too, is peculiar. What are we to say 
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when he tells us that “intuitions are given by (God) as the result of 
objective evidence” (p. 45)? And his logic is equally faulty. 

The reviewer’s only excuse for using so much space in his notice of 
this book is that by frank dealing others may be saved from spending 
on it the time necessary to puzzle out the meaning, only to discover 
that the book as a whole means nothing. How the publishers could 
receive such a volume passes understanding. If a suspicion raised 
many times in the reviewer’s mind be incorrect, if this book be not an 
astute and clever parody of theological ratiocination (with occasional 
unintended lapses into lucidity), it takes high rank among the direst 
examples of lamentably ignorant theological work ever offered to a 
suffering public. 


GEORGE W. GILMORE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pa. 


Modern Methods in Sunday-School Work. By Rev. GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD Mgap. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1903. 
Pp. xxiv + 376. $1.50, net. 

In this volume the author presents a description of methods of 
Sunday-school administration in actual use among schools of various 
denominations, in widely separated localities, and under very diverse 
conditions. In a sense, therefore, fhe work may be regarded as a kind 
of composite picture of existing conditions in the Sunday schools of 
the more thriving and enterprising sort throughout the country. At 
first glance, the situation would seem to be one of absolute chaos, in 
which there is an almost utter absence of agreement as to what is the end 
and aim of the Sunday school, and as to the means through which it is 
to be reached. Upon one point only is there unanimity: there is gen- 
eral recognition of the pressing and vital need that the Sunday school 
be made a more effective agency, with respect to both the quantity and 
the quality of its work; and this conviction, generally shared, con- 
stitutes perhaps the most hopeful feature of the situation as it exists 
at present. 

Regarded from this point of view, the work before us becomes an 
instructive, suggestive, and often striking presentation of the facts. 
Although not itself a critical study, it does furnish, to a certain degree, 
the basis for such a study, and the reader gains from the book the 
impression that the conditions are nat so hopelessly chaotic as they at 
first appeared. The Sunday school is in a state of evolution toward, 
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let us hope, a much higher type of effectiveness. For some time the 
specialists in fields of biblical research, in psychology, and in peda- 
gogy have been presenting to Sunday-school workers the results of 
their investigations, and the methods described in this book represent — 
the attempts along various lines to put these ideals into practice. 

Thus it appears that schools are found in all stages of development; 
some are still in the “uniform lesson” stage, some are passing through 
the period of “supplemental lessons,” while others have already arrived 
at the goal represented by the completely “graded curriculum.” The 
attentive reader may find here many valuable suggestions as to how 
this path may be traversed, not only without loss, but with distinct 
and constant gain to the school. He will find here abundant details 
as to courses of instruction in actual operation, as to methods of grad- 
ing, as to ways of providing pupils with lesson material and teachers 
with needed assistance, as to devices for securing interest, regularity in 
attendance, and faithfulness in performance of assigned tasks on the 
part of pupils, with plans for encouraging a more active and intelli- 
gent participation by them in all the life and work of the church, such 
as church attendance, benevolences, missions, and worship, as well as 
the more general matters affecting organization of the school, its equip- 
ment, home departments, teachers’ meetings, and the theory of teach- 
ing—all described with a wealth of -illustrative material in the form of 
facsimiles of invitations, report cards, certificates, rolls of honor, etc., 
collated with painstaking care. , 

As to the practical value of some of this material, there may be a 
difference of opinion. One could wish that it might not be necessary 
in most schools to resort to the evanescent schemes for securing attend- 
ance and faithfulness which seem in themselves the confession of 
pathetic failure'to interest the pupil in the actual work of instruction. 
No doubt these represent a frantic attempt to accomplish what can be 
accomplished only by a fundamental and radical remodeling of the 
whole system, and the day is rapidly coming when improved methods 
of teaching, and especially more general provisions for enabling 
teachers to become better equipped, will make the temptation less 
strong to waste so much valuable time, money, and energy upon mere 
sentimental nonsense. Butin the progress toward this end each school 
must work out its own salvation and discover its own path away from 
the present wilderness into the land of promise which all long to enter. 
To those engaged in this task this book will render a timely assistance. 


BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER. 
WINNETKA, ILL. 
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